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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Government were defeated on Thursday night on 
Mr. Redmond’s proposal to reduce the Irish Land Com- 
mission vote by £100, the Opposition mustering 199 
votes against 196. It was a pure accident, andhas no real 
significance. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, imagin- 
ing himself at length really on the brink of power, 
appeared slightly flustered and restrained his excitement 
with an effort; whilst the usual hectic cries came 
from the quarters where statesmen like Mr. Channing 
or Mr. Swift McNeill sit. Mr. McKenna, who owes 
it to the country and himself|to be to the fore in such 
a scene, put some questions that were not answered, 
and Mr. Balfour smilingly suggested that he might ask 
the House to reverse the vote and finish the business 
of the session. This would be the common-sensible 
course. Should Mr. Balfour choose and the whips do 
their work he can get the vote by sixty or seventy 
majority. If Mr. Balfour were to resign over such 
trumpery at the present time, he would be giving the 
lie direct to his strong arguments against dissolution 
at the Foreign Office meeting. 


It is impossible to get together 260 M.P.’s, some 
of whom markedly dabble in journalism, writing ‘‘ poli- 
tical notes ” for one paper and ‘‘ Parliamentary notes” 
for another, and yet secure secresy as to the proceed- 
ings. Hence various members who were present at 
the meeting of the Unionist party at the Foreign Office 
furnished accounts to the press. Scores of others were 
squeezed dry in the lobby. ‘‘ Our Parliamentary corre- 
spondent ” declared in the ‘‘ Times” that members at 
first were reticent. ‘It was close upon midnight 
before any leakage occurred in the lobby”! Poor 
lobbyist—he wanted to get off to the National Liberal 
Club. Secresy in such conditions is farce. The essen- 
tial facts are these: Mr. Balfour pointed out that the 
present would be a bad time for a general election, on 
account of foreign affairs and trade and home con- 
venience, thanked his friends for their support and 


urged them not to relax; was supported by Mr. 
Chamberlain ; and well received by the gathering as a 
whole. 


Such meetings may be admission of weakness, but 
it is the custom to hold them now and then when the 
leader of the House, Conservative or Liberal, finds his 
supporters tepid. In any case these meetings are more 
dignified than the wretched hand-to-mouth policy of 
putting up some subservient and necessarily inferior 
member to talk drivel when a dangerous snap division 
is threatened : this really is a degradation of the House 
of Commons, a kind of Parliamentary prostitution. 


Mr. T. G. Bowles need no longer lament his failure 
in politics. He has given his leader a fall on a highly 
technical question in House of Commons procedure. 
Greater kudos might attach to Mr. Bowles no doubt 
if the leader were some other than Mr. Balfour—who is 
not much interested in peddling Parliamentary points— 
still it is a triumph in its way. It has made the Govern- 
ment to look rather ridiculous. The Government in- 
tended to lump together ‘‘the various matters and 
principles” of their Redistribution scheme and offer 
them to the House as one resolution. But Mr. Bowles 
took the trouble to look up precedent, and raised the 
point, ought not the different propositions to be put 
separately? The Speaker on Monday decided that 
there should be eight or nine resolutions instead of 
one; and further that each one should—this was Mr. 
Redmond’s point—be referred to a Committee of the 
whole House. Mr. Balfour therefore announced that 
he would withdraw his resolutions. 


Instead he proposes to bring in his Redistribution 
Bill without further preliminary—but not to-day. 


‘* To-morrow ? Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s sev’n thousand years.” 


The origin of the Redistribution scheme is rather 
cryptic. We donot believe that Sir H. Kimber, a well- 
meaning and industrious party politician, can boast 
with Coriolanus, ‘‘ alone I did it’’, and we are doubtful 
whether the glory of initiative can be justly claimed by 
two or three London papers. But suppose they persist 
in claiming glory. Knowing Mr. Balfour so very well, 
often having occasion to rebuke him for his laxity 
in such matters, why did they not take the precaution 
of priming him as to procedure? We are amused to 
see that the ‘‘ Times” now turns on Mr. Balfour and 
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scolds him for not having sounded Mr. Speaker before 
‘* embarking in this light-hearted way upon an important 
enterprise”. The Government are undoubtedly in a 
vein of very bad luck. They bring in-a Redistribution 
scheme and the very papers which in and out of season 
have been urging them to do so turn round and abuse 
them gracelessly. They spare such trumpery electoral 
districts as King’s Lynn, and it is through the ingenuity 
of a member of one of these constituencies that their 
scheme is frustrated. They appoint an ideal Speaker, 
and his first important ruling knocks them hard. One 
cannot be unmoved by this spectacle of good men 
struggling with adversity. 


The Aliens Bill was read a third time in the Commons 
on Wednesday. The majority of go for the bill shows 
that the Unionist party is whole-hearted on this ques- 
tion, and rather more than suggests that the Opposi- 
tion was but half-hearted. A few Radicals of the Mr.. 
Atherley Jones order denounced the bill, hand-on-heart, 
but no one was much affected by their imprecations. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman comforted himself with 
the thought that the imperfections of the bill would 
prevent its working. And it is true the bill is not as 
good as it might have been: it errs on the side of 
laxity. Mr. Balfour put it very truly when he said 
‘* The bill will not keep out anybody who ought not to be 
kept out. It —_ keep out everybody who ought to 
be kept out.” e fear it will not; but it will keep 
out somebody who ought not to be let in, and that is a 
distinct gain. 


The hero of the Aliens fight is undoubtedly Major 
Evans-Gordon, and its un-hero, if the phrase may be 
allowed, is Mr. Sydney Buxton. Major Evans-Gordon 
took up this question three or four years ago and he 
has never let it alone. That is the sort of pertinacity 
which succeeds in the end. Major Evans-Gordon has 
not lacked obstacles; he has had his share of cold 
douches from his own side ; in fact, a thinner-skinned 
man would never have got to the end. He has donea 
real service, at any rate to East London. Mr. Buxton, 
on the other hand, has so acted or avoided action as 
to make the inference inevitable that he supported the 
bill only under the stimulus of electioneering force 
majeure. He did not improve his position by suggest- 
ing that he abstained from arguing for the bill in Com- 
mittee in order to save the Government time. It 
would not have been a bad jest, but said seriously it 
was unpleasant. A word or two from him would have 
suppressed much Opposition eloquence. 


_In the course of his winding-up speech Mr. Balfour 
discussed our continental neighbours in a style one 
rather associates with Mr. Chamberlain. There was a 
genuine danger, he thought, ‘‘ lest we should do as 
many continental nations do, who from geographical 
conditions do not attempt to stay immigration, but who 
treat in the most abominable fashion many of those who 
are born within their borders”. Happily no names 
were mentioned ; or we could imagine the countries 
censured asking, who made Mr. Balfour a judge over 
them? It is really a great misfortune that our public 
men cannot drop this offensive assumption of superiority 
to all the rest of the world. And our blood is up in a 
moment if a foreigner, say the Kaiser or his Chancellor, 
talks at us! Partly however Mr. Balfour made amends 
for his ill phrase by his courage. He ventured to say 
that the United States was ‘‘ not a perfect community. 
It has its faults like any other community”. An 


eee of to-day saying the American people have 
ults 


We regard this as a very serious matter ; for in this 
case he named the particular country. The Americans, 
havin British blood in them, inherit our assumed 
superiority to other people, and our fondness for lectur- 
ing our neighbours, and they equally resent other people 
lecturing them. So that Mr. Balfour’s words will grow 
rankly on the other side. In New England he will have 
said that the Americans have every fault human nature 
is capable of ; in the middle States that they have no 
virtues and all the vices ; and finally in the Far West 
the American people will become roundly the off-scour- 


ing and scum of the whole earth. And then petitions 
to Mr. Roosevelt and indignation meetings. Mr, 
Balfour must choose his words more carefully. He 
should remember that though it is human, it is not 
American, to err. 


The debate on Macedonia in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday at all events enlightens us, if we needed 
enlightenment, on the lethargic methods of European 
action when taken in concert. One thing is clear, that 
Austro-Russian interference alone has little effect. A 
united effort by Europe to deal with the taxation 
problem gives the best prospect of success. Any 
taxation, so long as it were a fixed amount and not 
liable to arbitrary assessment by ill-paid officials, would 
be welcomed by the unfortunate population. Meanwhile 
we learn that Greek bands are murdering Bulgarians, 
but that is part of the habitual ‘‘ play of forces” in 
those parts. When we are told however that Bashi. 
Bazouks, when found with arms in their hands, will be 
shot by the Turkish authorities we must respectfully 
beg to affirm our incredulity. According to Lord 
Lansdowne the little sphere under the inspection of 
English officials is an oasis in the howling desert of 
Macedonian misrule. That we can well believe for 
many of the other officials have hitherto proved more 
friendly to Turks than Macedonians. In any case an 
unpaid gendarmerie is worse than none at all as may 
be seen any day in other parts of the Turkish Empire. 
But in Macedonia a war of races is a permanent addition 
to other miseries. 


M. Witte is an astute diplomatist as well as a far- 
seeing statesman. He took the opportunity the other day 
of telling the New York Associated Press that as often as 
not the representatives of the press wholly misinterpret 
much of what they see and hear in connexion with 
Russia’s present condition. ‘‘Correspondents come here, 
talk with a few hundred people in S. Petersburg and 
Moscow ; obtain wrong information, and fill the world 
with false impressions as to Russia’s future.” He 
then went on to say that to understand the soul 
of the Russian people it is necessary that one should 
be born in the country or have lived for very 
many years there. The customs, traditions, history 
and character of the people are entirely different from 
those of Western nations, and therefore he added: ‘‘ It 
is impossible to judge of what is going on correctly by 
a comparison of the condition of the people in Western 
countries with that of the Russians.” 


The Zemstvo conference has been meeting this week 
in Moscow. It was proclaimed, or denounced, but no 
one seems to have taken any notice. After the first 
day there was no interruption of proceedings. If the 
brief summaries of speeches given in the papers may 
be trusted, the conference does not show promise of 
much result. One gentleman, M. Ivan Petrunkevitch, 
declared that revolution was inevitable. If that spirit 
prevails nothing will come of the conference. Some of 
the proposals, according to the ‘‘ Standard’s ” version 
of the Zemstvos’ programme, betray a quite contemp- 
tible incapacity for politics. It is proposed to grant a 
full and equal franchise to every male Russian. Con- 
ceive the sudden enfranchisement of some millions of 
mainly illiterate peasants. All the proceedings have a 
ludicrous ring about them in their childish imitation 
of Western, especially British, forms. 


China shows a disposition to intervene in the peace 
negotiations. No one can deny that China is very 
seriously and immediately interested in them, and 
Russia seems inclined to admit as much—formally. 
There is a certain humour in Russia pointing out that 
Manchuria is Chinese, and therefore not within the 
power of Japan or Russia to dispose of. The point is 
good. But had Russia been half as good in the field as 
she is in diplomacy, there would be little enough of 
Chinese about Manchuria now. The Japanese on the 
other hand are annoyed that the Chinese are not satis- 
fied to trust all their interests unreservedly to them. 
Niively they ask, did they not tell the Chinese that it 
was mainly on behalf of Chinese interests in Manchuria 
that they undertook the war at all? China is wise to 
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trust neither. Unhappily she is in the position of 
inability to put confidence in others because she cannot 
have confidence in herself. 


The mail news from India shows that Mr. Brodrick 
has at least united the Anglo-Indian press and also 
the civilian element of the Anglo-Indian community in 
support of Lord Curzon who has hitherto not enjoyed 
unqualified popularity with either. While Lord 
Kitchener is treated with a tenderness born of an 
uneasy feeling that he may be right after all, Mr. 
Brodrick and his ways are handled by the press with 
a frank ferocity at his blunders and his incivility inten- 
sified by his injustice towards the Tibet Mission. 
Through all the criticism of Lord Kitchener’s pro- 
posals and Mr. Brodrick’s bungling of them runs a 
note of weakness in the assurance that no trouble need 
be feared while the present Viceroy or the present 
Commander-in-Chief remains in India. 


The danger is postponed to an indefinite future when 
a strong soldier is to overawe a weak Viceroy and 
establish a military despotism. The leading journal 
however discovers an equal danger in the case of a 
weak soldier overawed by a strong Viceroy and unable 
to maintain the efficiency or protect the interest of the 
army. In this conflict of deferred possibilities there 
would be even more consolation if the system pro- 
vided some antidote against the Secretary of State. 
Where the criticism is directed towards the comparative 
merits of the rival proposals in securing efficiency and 
despatch in the conduct of public business, the balance 
is rather for than against Lord Kitchener’s scheme. 
The perversion of it by the Secretary of State seems 
to be treated with contemptuous indifference. 


Meanwhile the modifications proposed by the Viceroy 
with Lord Kitchener’s full assent, together with the 
orders on them, have been made public here. They 
certainly prove considerable adaptability in the Secre- 
tary of State. He is fortunately able to discover that 
alterations of a fairly drastic character, which are opposed 
to both the words and the spirit of his despatch, leave 
its general principles untouched and indeed only eluci- 
date its intentions. The Supply member who was 
expressly precluded from advising on purely military 
questions may, it is now explained, be consulted on 
anything the Viceroy pleases and must be a member of 
the Mobilisation Committee or the Advisory Board, 
where every important change has to be discussed with 
the Commander-in-Chief. Besides this, all scheduled 
cases in the Army Department must be submitted to 
the Viceroy before orders are passed on them. So 
there is full provision for the Governor-General and, 
through him, his councillors to be kept informed of 
all that goes on, while the Supply member may 
criticise everything in a more or less informal way— 
but he cannot claim to do so, neither can the Com- 
mander-in-Chief claim to see his opinions. There is 
little to recommend this makeshift arrangement except 
that it keeps both Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener 
from resigning. 


The Royal Commission on the War Stores, under the 
presidency of Mr. Justice Farwell, met for the first time 
on Monday, when Mr. Brodrick and Sir E. Ward were 
examined. « It turns out that the missing documents 
over which General Butler’s Inquiry was so distressed 
are available ; so there has been no spiriting away after 
all. This fact the Chairman made clear enough. Mr. 
Brodrick’s most interesting’ evidence related to Lord 
Kitchener. Mr. Brodrick may well have felt a little 
wicked pleasure in stating that Lord Kitchener had 
Over-estimated the value of the stores and under-esti- 
mated the amount. He proposed to sell Lord Milner 
184,000 miles of barbed wire at £3 6s. a mile, but the 
contract made in England was only 30s. and 32s. a mile. 
In all there was a non-realisation on Lord Kitchener’s 
estimates of not far short of a million and a half. 


We remember how delighted Lord Salisbury was at the 
Surprisingly cheap way Lord Kitchener made war ; and 
no wonder if he is for selling barbed wire value thirty 
shillings a mile at sixty-six shillings. In this particular 
case however Lord Kitchener’s pro as to price 
were not accepted. His barbed wire fetched nearly a 


million pounds less than he valued it; and Mr. 
Chamberlain, for the Colonial Office, declined to take 
the 15,000 mules and horses at the valuation of £40 
apiece ; £20 was the actual price paid. According to 
popular tradition the men at the War Office and other 
Government departments spend much of their official 
time in reading the ‘‘Times”, handing on letters to 
other people to answer, and lunching at their club. But 
it is clear from Mr. Brodrick’s evidence that not every 
official even in Pall Mall suffers from ennui owing to 
want of work. In 1901-2, in the finance branch of the 
War Office, two men died from overwork, two lost their 
reason, and a number were invalided. In some cases 
they were worked the whole of Sunday as well as 
Saturday. And yet Cabinet Ministers have the effrontery 
to speak about themselves as overworked, and the 
press keeps up the tradition. 


The announced purchase of the Whitworth coalfield 
in South Wales by a German syndicate surprised and 
rather shocked the public at first. The assumption was 
that this coalfield is part of the country’s treasure of 
steam coal and there was natural alarm at the possi- 
bility of German ownership over it. In private hands 
the coal is now sold away from our own nation; and 
here was a possibility that the German Government 
might be acquiring a sort of monopoly of purchase. 
But Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Pretyman’s explanations in 
the House of Commons on Thursday were that no 
steam coal had hitherto been raised from this mine 
and that it was in fact out of the steam coal area. If 
there is no steam coal, cadit questio; but if there is 
the nation will be rightly suspicious about the opera- 
tions of the German Syndicate. Mr. D. A. Thomas 
M.P., a great expert, pronounces the Whitworth field 
not valuable enough for the Government to purchase it. 


The Lords have had the courage to throw out the 
scheme for defacing the Thames embankment with 
tram-lines and tram-cars. We congratulate them on 
their honesty ; freedom from constituents makes for 
truth. Members of the other House have to support 
this scheme, which most of them dislike, for fear of 
electors who think it too hard work for them to walk 
across a bridge. None who had any pride in the 
British capital would wish to destroy its finest feature. 
Lord Ridley has done good service ; and he is right to 
point out that there was no need to sacrifice the other 
projected tramways; he was quite willing to let the 
Bill through, if the line along the embankment was 
dropped. But the Radical peers preferred to abandon 
all the schemes together. There is the usual newspaper 
talk of London’s wrath with the peers. If the Liberal 
managers would make the iniquity of the Lords their 
main ‘‘ plank” at the next election, we should be much 
happier about its result than we are. 


The report of the Commission on London Traffic, with 
the seven other large volumes to be issued, will 
be a vade mecum for generations yet unborn of London 
building and street authorities. When we shall get the 
four large avenues running north and south and east 
and west with their array of subways and tramways 
and railways depends on when London will be prepared 
to spend £ 24,000,000 on an instalment of London im- 

rovements, and that is not likely to be for some time. 
The question of tramway and railway connexions takes 
up a large part of the report. It is proposed to 
amalgamate under statutory authority for working 
purposes all the metropolitan lines on the model of the 
Underground Electric Railways Company’s enterprises. 
The most immediately practical proposal is the creation 
of a Central Traffic Board, with permanent salaried 
chairman and several members, as an advisory body of 
the local authorities on all matters connected with 
locomotion ; but not to supersede the parliamentary 
Private Bill Committee. 


The meeting of the Borstal Association at the Home 
Office yesterday afternoon was unique as the first 
meeting of a charitable society ever held in the build- 
ings of a government department. Very fittingly Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton was in the chair. Borstal, as we all 
know now, is the highest result of the modern curative 
point of view from which all who have any knowledge 
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of the matter now look at problems of crime, and the 
Borstal Association, under the fostering care of Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise and Mr. Haldane Porter, 
is the admirable complement of official progress. 
Sir Evelyn, in the course of some most interesting 
remarks on juvenile-adult crime, gave the welcome 
assurance that another Borstal was to be started in the 
north; that already a good deal was being done on 
Borstal lines in Lincoln; and that he intended in the 
future, so far as circumstances permitted, to apply the 
Borstal rules in all prisons to criminals of from sixteen 
to twenty-one years of age. 


At the Mansion House Conference for the Prevention 
of Small-pox the case of Germany figured largely. 
There are no epidemics of small-pox in Germany and 
there they need no small-pox hospitals. The reason is 
that all the children are re-vaccinated at the age of 
thirteen. The medical men there are enraptured if they 
can get a case for scientific study ; the students flock in 
crowds. At one such exhibition two hundred and sixty 
attended ; two of them caught small-pox, and these were 
two Italian students who had never been vaccinated. 
In England during 1904 there were over four hundred 
districts where there were outbreaks and in Scotland 
there were over two thousand five hundred cases. Aill 
this involves not only much suffering and distress but 
an enormous waste of public money in isolation and 
attendance and so on. It is to be hoped that the con- 
ference, representing so many towns, will awaken 
the public intelligence, so that re-vaccination may be 
made compulsory. 


Breach of promise cases have rarely much novelty 
in them, but one heard by Mr. Justice Darling the other 
day was described by him as extraordinary and such as 
he had never heard of. The plaintiff brought an action 
for divorce against her husband and while it was pend- 
ing she renewed her acquaintance with the defendant, 
and they lived together between the period when she 
obtained the decree nisi and the decree absolute. The 
alleged promise was made during this interval. The 
jury found a verdict for the defendant but the judge said 
that, if the verdict had been otherwise, he would have 
entered judgment for the defendant on the ground that 
it would have been against public policy to enforce such 
acontract. And yet if the defendant had been willing 
to marry the plaintiff, they would have been able to 
insist on the right of being! married in church. Could 
there be a more glaring inconsistency in the law ? 


The Dean of Westminster proposes to find room for 
a statue of Lord Salisbury at the Abbey on the site 
of the Cornewall monument, which will have to be 
rearranged. On Wednesday Sir Elliot Lees asked leave 
to introduce a bill to prevent the removal, without 
parliamentary sanction, of monuments in churches 


erected out of public money. The natural site for the | 


Salisbury statue is of course in the North—the States- 
men’s—Transept. But this site is overcrowded and the 
matter may be safely left with the Abbey authority. 
No one can doubt that Dr. Armitage Robinson will 
respect the monument of so gallant and spirited a naval 
officer as Charles Cornewall. Mr. Balfour considers that 
it ~—_ to be made — to erect out of public money 
any full-sized statue. e are not sure that it might not 
be well to make such an act retrospective. Parliament 
Square for instance would not be hurt by the removal of 
portions of the Canning statue. In the folds of his 
drapery the inquilinous sparrow builds slovenly nests 
of disgusting materials. Is it nobody’s duty to cleanse 
and care for the fouled monuments in London ? 


Lord Cowper died at Panshanger on Wednesday. 
He was quite unfamiliar to the present generation of 
politicians, which has only read of him in relation to 
the Kilmainham Treaty. One may liken him in some 
ways to Lord Carnarvon. He certainly showed a good 
deal of Lord Carnarvon’s sensitive judgment in office : 
he shrank from associating himself as minister with 
any action of the right and justice of which he was 
not convinced. Men like these perceive shades of 
honour and dishonour which, alas, makes them not 
very practicable in rude political life. They balance 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE PARTY. 


E have advisedly headed this article with the 
name of the Prime Minister because it seems to 

us that his is the only personality in the Cabinet worth 
considering. No one asks at this, or any other, juncture, 
what does Mr. Akers Douglas or Mr. Austen Chamber. 
lain or Mr. Walter Long think? The difference between 
Mr. Balfour and these Ministers may be expressed 
erhaps in Buckingham’s epigram—He could do things 
if he would; they would do things if they could. The 
only question bandied about in clubs and across dinner 
tables is, what is Mr. Balfour going to do? If the 
sketchy accounts in the papers of the meeting of the 
Conservative party at the Foreign Office on Tuesday 
be accurate, and Mr. Balfour really was greeted with 
hearty cheers, we must agree with the ‘‘ Times"—a 
thing we don’t often do—that it was ‘‘a reception 
which, it must be confessed, was generous after the 
Parliamentary mismanagement shown in connexion 
with the Butler report and the Redistribution resolu- 
tions”. We should be inclined to apply a harsher 
adjective than ‘‘ generous” to the conduct of a great his- 
torical party, which endures and condones with ‘‘hearty 
cheers” a negligence of administration which would 
certainly have landed the director of a company in a 
law-court. It would have done Mr. Balfour a great 
deal of good if one or two independent members had 
expressed the opinion, almost universally entertained, 
that the present method of doing business ‘‘en grand 
seigneur” is injuring the House of Commons and 
gradually ruining the Conservative party in the country. 
It is true that there has been no explosion of feeling 
on platforms or in the newspapers. But that is because 


appeals to the masses. The quiet, thinking citizens, 
who have businesses of their own to manage, do not 
explode on platforms or in letters to the ‘‘ Times”. 
But they are the backbone of the Conservative 
party, and they cannot but be shocked and annoyed 
by the slovenly incapacity with which for some time 
past the business of the nation has been handled. Con- 
sider how these celebrated resolutions on Redistribution 
have been dealt with. Parliamentary reform is usually 
considered to be one of the gravest subjects which the 
House of Commons and the country can be invited 
to consider : it raises fundamental questions of principle, 
and it affects the political privileges of thousands of 
citizens. The great debates, which made the House 
of Commons the most celebrated assembly in the 
world, revolved round Reform for years. Mr. Balfour, 
however, has ‘‘a short way with Reformers”. He 
flings a string of complicated resolutions on the 
table, and considering that two or at most three 
sittings are enough for their discussion, asks or 
rather assumes that they may be treated en bloc. 
Instantly it appears that a serious constitutional 
issue is involved, and that there are precedents in 
1858, in 1866, in 1867, and in 1884. The Speaker 
is invited to rule on the point, and after taking 
several days to consider his ruling, announces that 
the resolutions cannot be treated en bloc, but must 
be divided into eight or nine resolutions and discussed 
separately. Whereupon the Prime Minister, assuming 
an injured air, withdraws the resolutions on the ground 
that if separately discussed there is obviously not time 
to carry them. Mr. Justice Farwell, sitting in the chair 
of the War Stores Commission, plaintively persists in 
his query, Who is to blame? That is what we should 
like to know with regard to this ludicrous miscarriage 
of public business. The resolutions were presumably 
settled by the parliamentary counsel to the Treasury 
and then submitted to the Cabinet. Is it possible 
that it never occurred to any one of these legal 
and political luminaries, assisted as they are by 
an army of expert subordinates, that there were 
parliamentary precedents on the subject of par- 
liamentary reform? Why were these precedents not 
looked up and put before the Prime Minister? It 
is thaps too much to expect a man of Mr. 
Balfour’s temperament and training to get up a case 
for himself. But he has plenty of secretaries, public 
and private: what were these gentlemen about ? How 


right and wrong in scales too fine for practice. 


was it that no one thought of ascertaining the new 


the administration of details is not a subject which — 
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Speaker's opinion beforehand, merely as a matter of | 
recaution? Mr. Lowther is of course not only a close 
fiend but a relative of the Prime Minister; and 
nothing could have been easier than for Mr. Gerald or 
Mr. Arthur Balfour privately to ascertain the Speaker's 
yiew. But no: Mr. Balfour is incorrigibly careless of — 
anything like method in business: and he is both 
‘enorant of and indifferent to parliamentary procedure. 

e Prime Minister has many of the statesman’s 
qualities : he has courage, a broad view, a high and 
disinterested purpose, and great dexterity in discussion. 
But his most audacious flatterer would not dare to tell 
him that he had any aptitude for the management of 
the business or the personnel of the House of | 
Commons. 

There have been other Prime Ministers who have had 
no genius for the management of the House of Com- 
mons, and who have yet left a great name in history. 
The elder Pitt, to take the most conspicuous instance, 
had a perfect contempt for details and an abhorrence of 
the arts which fill the division lobbies Lord Salisbury 
rather resembled Lord Chatham in this respect, except 
that his ignorance of the modern House of Commons 
was due to circumstances as much as temperament. If 
a Prime Minister either cannot or will not manage the 
House of Commons, he must get someone else to do it 
for him, and confine himself to a firm supervision of the 
policy of the Cabinet and the administration of the great 
public departments. Our complaint of Mr. Balfour is 
that he will neither devote himself to the leadership of | 
the House of Commons, nor get an efficient manager, as 
they used to do in the old days, nor keep a controlling 
hand upon the discharge of their high duties by his 
Cabinet Ministers. At the Colonial Office Mr. 
Chamberlain was allowed to do exactly as he pleased ; 
Mr. Brodrick is allowed to write despatches which set 
India in a blaze; Mr. Arnold-Forster is allowed to 
issue circulars which almost stir the Volunteers to 
mutiny. Everybody in the Government seems to do 
what is right in his own eyes without reference 
to the Prime Minister. In our judgment the func- 
tions of the ruler of the empire are infinitely more 
important than those of the leader of the House of 
Commons. We wish that Mr. Balfour would delegate 
to some one else—if such a person can be found—a task 
which is distasteful to him and for which he has no | 
talent in order to devote his really fine mind to the 
government of the empire. A coarser and less clever 
man than Mr. Balfour would do the business of the 
House of Commons a great deal better, and we have 
long held the opinion that the Prime Minister ought to 
be in the House of Lords. At present the position of 
the Government in the House of Commons and the 
country is dangerously tinged with ridicule, for when 
men begin to laugh, the game is up. Mr. Balfour’s 
explanation that the Redistribution resolutions were 
tabled merely to put the public in possession of the 
Government’s views and to elicit criticism and informa- 
tion wears an ex-post-facto appearance, and is indeed 
arather daring draft upon our credulity. So far 
as we understand the position, the Government 
is going to appoint, proprio motu, a committee 
or commission to visit the constituencies affected 
by the scheme of Redistribution, and to report 
to the Government or the House of Commons—it is not 
clear which. This report will apparently supply the 
Redistribution Bill of 1996 with its schedules. The 
bill will not be carried until very late in the session of 
1906 ; it may even be necessary to have an autumn 
session to get it through, for we have not seen anything 
like organised obstruction by the Irish members for 
fifteen years. In any event we doubt whether it will be 
possible to get the new registers ready before January 
1907. That is giving Mr. Balfour plenty of time to 
retrieve his reputation, if he will only pull himself and 
his Cabinet together. 


EUROPE AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


ITHIN three weeks Belgium will be celebrating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of her independence 


and the International Exhibition at <° will therefore 
coincide with a great national féte. ithin the last 


month we have seen a general election in Holland the 


| result of which is to eject from — Mr. Kuyper and 


to substitute a small majority of more or less Radical 
factions for a compact religious party of Catholics and 
Protestants. These occurrences combined with the 
Franco-German difficulty, not yet extinct, cannot but 
arouse some speculation as to the international posi- 
tion of the Netherlands in the face of the reshifting of 
European power. 

Both Belgium and Holland belong to the category of 
small states which have for many years combined 
increasing internal prosperity with a national security 
assured by others. Such a condition of affairs has 
never been conducive tothe cultivation or development 
of a strong national spirit or, perhaps we might more 
correctly say, of a spirit of self-sacrifice for national 
ends, though it may be co-extensive with great 
mental and business activity. But no amount of 
national feeling would suffice to protect either of these 
countries if unassisted from aggression on the part of 
their powerful neighbours, and the relations of the two 
small kingdoms to the Empire and Republic which 
flank them cannot but be one of the vital problems of 
the European future. 

It has been generally assumed that the leanings of 
Belgium are French, chiefly it would seem because 
Brussels looks to Paris for its fashions in art and litera- 
ture and often vitiates the instruction which originally 
edified little enough. But as a matter of fact though 
French be the language of the cultured classes, the 
Walloon or French element of the population is only 
about one-third of the whole, while two-thirds <e 
Flemish. There are, in fact, according to the 0 
census, 2,500,000 Walloons to 4,200,000 Flemin, s. 
Even in Brussels, which is usually looked upon as a 
French city, there are nearly as many inhabitants speak- 
ing Flemish only as there are pure French speakers, 
while about 90,000 speak both French and Flemish. 
The policy recently pursued by the French Government 
has done a good deal to impel Belgian sentiment 
towards the German side, for Belgium on the whole, 
in spite of a strong Socialistic party, still remains 
Catholic and still retains a Catholic majority in its 
Parliament as it has done for years. Recently an 
amusing coalition has been seen between the Govern- 
ment and the Socialists to pass a law against Sunday 
labour in face of the opposition of the laissez-faire 
Liberals but the elections during the last year have 
been going against the Government whose hope now is 
that the national fétes at Li¢ge may counteract the 
growth of cosmopolitan Socialist sentiment. 

The same force in Belgium that tends to alienation 
from France tends to a closer association with Germany, 
for of late years the Pan-Germans have been active 
especially in Antwerp, and their propaganda has been 
carried on by assisting the development of Flemish 
nationalism and emphasising its relationship to the Low 
German type. As for England, who was for many 
years regarded as the bulwark of Belgium against 
aggression, she is at the present moment viewed with 
considerable suspicion by the Belgian Government. 
Whether through policy or conviction they foment the 
idea that our aim is to oust the present rulers 
of the Congo and substitute ourselves. Germany 
has handled the situation with considerable adroit- 
ness, and her refusal to allow anything effec- 
tual to be done by Europe in the Congo question 
has entitled her to the gratitude of King Leopold, 
who had been regarded hitherto by Pan-Germans 
as a French sympathiser. Whatever the cause, 
the present Belgian Government is preparing an 
immense addition to the fortifications of Antwerp, the 
outcome of which on completion will be the formation 
of a vast fortified camp with a total circumference of 
more than seventy miles, with an inner enceinte of more 
than twenty miles, as large itself as the fortifications of 
Paris. Apart from the question of funds it is a very 
serious matter to find the force necessary to defend 
adequately so prodigious a sweep of fortified territory, 
but it is clear that in the case of an invasion or an 
attack from the sea a friendly Power might help to gar- 
rison a fortress which properly held would be impreg- 
nable but inadequately manned would be little better 


than a trap for its defenders. These developments. 
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in Antwerp where quays and harbours are planned on 
a scale commensurate with that of the fortifications 
have hardly aroused the interest in this country that 
they would have done in earlier years, but their object 
is worthy of consideration ; one thing is clear they are 
not designed against Germany. 

When we turn to the Northern division of the 
Netherlands the aspect of affairs is no less interesting. 
A few years ago Holland would have been pronounced 
pro-English and anti-German, but the Boer War un- 
doubtedly changed the balance of sentiment. We do 
not say that the national feeling of Dutchmen is rapidly 
dying out or that violent aggression would not be 
fiercely resented, but of such aggression there is little 
chance while the policy of ‘peaceful penetration ” 
has made distinct strides forward. The view, once 
popular, of England as the protector of Dutch inde- 
—- has been superseded by the bogey of an 

ngland which desires the Dutch colonies as a stepping- 
stone to Australia. The prevalence of such a notion 
naturally leads to that of Germany as the protector. 
Dr. Kuyper, whose party is still supreme in one Chamber 
and is only in a minority of four in the other, was un- 
doubtedly pro-German in sympathy and we now see 
the accomplishment of a long-matured project, the 
laying of a joint German-Dutch cable to Dutch pos- 
sessions. Another cable from the Persian Gulf to 
Dutch Colonies, to be laid when the Baghdad Railway 
is completed, is a dream of the future. If Holland 
should decide finally on entering the German postal 
Convention, another and a very important step towards 
economic federation will have been taken. It cannot 
be denied that many economic advantages would 
accrue to Holland if she also entered the German 
Zollverein. Such a step would not involve even the 
apparent 
Rotterdam the most important port on the continent 
of Europe. To refuse Germany the use of Dutch 
harbours in war would be impossible in the case of 
economic union. It is true that the desire for a 
peaceful life would militate strongly against Dutch 
acquiescence in German supremacy, but the fiscal 


loss of independence and would make | 


argument in favour of both a Belgian and Dutch | 


economic arrangement with Germany is undoubtedly 
strong. Both those countries have become in great 
measure dependent on Germany, and their particular 
trade with her now reaches nearly £120,000,000 per 
annum. Germany pays enormous amounts for the 


transit of goods through those countries: it is obviously | 
_ Radicals who claim the merit of it as part of their 


unnecessary to emphasise their interest in her welfare. 


We do not believe therefore that in the event of a | 
struggle between France and Germany or even of one | 


in which we were concerned on the side of France that 
either Belgium or Holland would be found friendly to 


France; religious and economic interests would draw | 


them towards her adversary. As for ourselves, seeing 
that we are considered to-day less as the possible pro- 
tector of their neutrality than as the probable aggressor 
upon their colonial possessions, our position is suspect : 
and in states where patriotism tends to give place to 
love of ease and wealth economic considerations 
weigh more heavily every year and the loss of com- 
plete independence is dreaded less. The preservation 
by small states of their independence in the face of 
external pressure presents graver difficulties as the 
greater states grow greater both in wealth and power. 
How far we ourselves should be disposed to prevent 
the absorption of the Netherlands by either of their 
neighbours, even if they wished it, may be a moot 
point ; how far we could interfere without an adequate 
land force is more than doubtful. Clearly we have no 
right to prevent them making any economic alliances 
they like, and an economic alliance is never far from 
political association. We do not say that either is near 
at hand but they are certainly among the possibilities 
of the not remote future. 


THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM. 
“ue greater part of the debates on the Aliens Bill 


| 


has been concerned with minute points relating to the | 


machinery and administration of the bill. But one phase 


| 


This is what has been described as the right of asylum 
which Great Britain, it was asserted, offered to refugees 
from foreign countries who flee to us from religious 
and political persecution. There is a tradition or 
vague feeling floating in the minds of many people 
that Great Britain is honourably distinguished from 
most foreign nations by willingly and even enthu- 
siastically offering a refuge to this class of persons, 
No doubt Sir Charles Dilke was right in saying that 
this subject had probably been more prominent in the 
minds of a large number of people in this count 
than any other matter in connexion with the bill. 
When the matter was first raised the Government 
admitted that it was desirable to introduce a safe- 
guarding clause into their bill, and the result has 
been the most important modification that the Opposi- 
tion have succeeded in introducing. As the clause 
now stands immigrants are entitled to exemption 
from the provisions of the bill, if they can show that 
they are seeking admission to avoid prosecution or 
punishment on religious or political grounds, or to 
avoid persecution involving danger of imprisonment or 
danger to life or limb on account of religious belief. Thus 
a very substantial tribute has been paid to one of those 
popular sentiments which so often spoil good work. It 
is not worth while to discuss such a point as whether the 
addition of the word ‘‘ liberty” proposed by Sir Charles 
Dilke for Mr. Asquith would have made much difference 
one way or the other. Sir Charles thought it would 
open up a wider exemption from the strict provisions ot 
the bill. Mr. Balfour and the Attorney-General believed 
it added nothing in effect to the clause. In any case 
the right of asylum has come into conflict with the true 
object of the bill and has introduced considerations 
which will detract from its workable character as an 
Aliens Bill. In the United States, where there is a real 
determination to have effective alien legislation, no 
such inconsistent provisions as these have been intro- 
duced. The American people usually boast that they 
have adopted and improved on our conceptions of 
liberty ; but in this case they have not thought it 
desirable to encumber themselves with minute pre- 
cautions for the sake of diseased and dirty martyrs of 
foreign religions and politics. 

We do not grudge any satisfaction that may be 
caused to many worthy persons by their sentiments 
about the right of asylum, so long as it does not 
interfere with our right to take care of ourselves. 
But when its assertion is made a virtue by certain 


own political equipment, it is well to take a few 
elementary considerations into account. The right of 
asylum has nothing to do historically with any of the 
fine theories about oppressed nationalities or the martyrs 
of religious persecution. Mr. Balfour was quite right 
in saying that the policy of this country was somewhat 
erroneously described as a policy of giving asylum to 
foreigners who had to fly because they desired to see 
free institutions in their own country. He does not 
mention the fact, but down to a recent period when 
the extradition treaties began to be made with various 
countries, whatever there was of policy im a legal sense 
was due to the common law principle that the Crown had 
no power to deliver up foreigners settled in this country 
to their own Governments. There was no theory about 
this except what was concerned with the constitutional 
question of what were the Crown’s prerogatives. It was 
doubtful on the same grounds whether foreigners could 
be prevented from coming in ; though there were often 
enough cases where foreign merchants or Jews were 
either prevented from coming or expelled after they had 
been admitted. Before the Extradition Act we refused 
even to give up criminals ; and we do not suppose that 
this would be claimed as any particularly virtuous dis- 
tinction on our part. But this harbouring of criminals 
belonged as much to the right of asylum, if it is 
to be called so, as the reception and refusal to 
deliver up any other class of refugees. A case 
like that of the Huguenots is to be accounted for 
not from any passion for the abstract right of 
asylum but as due to the European conflict between 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic Powers in 
which the Huguenots were of the party we supported. 


of the subject has raised a broad question of principle. | We had a sort of entente cordiale with them. And so 
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the right of asylum was ignored when we passed laws 
refusing admittance to or expelling the Jesuits from 
England. Generally, when we have had no special 
reason for acting in our own interests, we have been 
indifferent as to who entered the kingdom. As Mr. 
Balfour put it: the policy of the country has been to 
give asylum to persons who for any political cause were 
driven out of their own country. The unsuccessful 
persecutor, as well as the unsuccessful oppressed, have 
alike réceived asylum in this country. The tyrant and 
the patriot have alike been received, though some 
people would ignore the tyrant, and pretend that we 
have some special sanctuary prepared for the patriot. 
We do not deny that the patriot has been welcomed 
with an enthusiasm by some classes which has not 
always been felt by others; but even the wildest 
enthusiasm for revolutionaries creates no peculiar 
right of asylum. The Bourbons and Orleanists were 
welcomed as hospitably by some classes as Louis Napo- 
leon was by others, or as Boulanger was in later days. 
Their presence caused us no political inconvenience 
or our attachment to the right of asylum would 
probably not have prevented our making such laws as 
those, which are still unrepealed, against the admission 
and residence of Jesuits, but which happily have become 
obsolete because circumstances have changed. In no 
sense has there ever been a right of asylum. Owing 
to our peculiar position towards European politics, 
there has been a sort of indifference to the admission of 
people who would have caused embarrassment in other 
countries but caused us none; and that is all. We have 
been indifferent to the alien immigrant until it is im- 
possible to be indifferent any longer and the “‘ right” of 
asylum has to go, as at any other time in presence of 
a national danger it would have had to go. Weare 
in no respect superior to our neighbours in the safe- 
guarding of persons demanded for extradition. Political 
offenders are excluded in our treaties with foreign 
countries; but this provision is common form in the 
treaties of most other nations. As far as this branch 
of the law is concerned therefore our right of asylum is 
the same as that of other countries. The only difference 
is that there is not so much party capital made out of it 
abroad as there is here. 


LONDON TRAFFIC. 


"THE Royal Commission on London Traffic whose 
. report, after an inquiry of over two years, was 
issued on Monday, has planned for posterity rather 
than for the present generation of inconvenienced 
Londoners. Very few, if any, of the improvements it 
suggests are of immediate application, so that the 
traveller hurrying to catch a train cannot yet count 
in the near future on finding the streets sufficiently 
clear for him to do the distance in a calculated 
time. For many a long day time, temper, and money 
will be wasted before we shall see any fruit from the 
commission’s inquiries. Those two grandiose avenues 
of 140 feet in width, one from east to west connecting 
Bayswater Road with Whitechapel, the other from north 
to south connecting Holloway with the Elephant and 
Castle, will not come into existence like Aladdin’s 
palace. Avenues of this kind cannot be constructed 
from hand to mouth ; and with subways, railways and 
tramways which would be their accompaniments the 
cost is estimated in the former case at fifteen and a half 
millions and in the latter at eight and a half millions. 
The Advisory Board of Engineers have not put forward 
the project for immediate accomplishment under exist- 
ing conditions. As part of an engineering plan for the 
future development of London it meets with the approval 
of the commission ; but “ A further study of the project 
from all points of view will be necessary to show that 
it is financially practicable.” Such schemes as these 
even on a much smaller scale have involved burdens on 
the rates which have not been borne cheerfully. They 
may repay themselves ultimately, but in the meantime 
the ordinary ratepayer grumbles at the sacrifices he has 
to make for posterity. And more than usually he has 
to be reckoned with at present. The commission pre- 
sents a sufficiently long list of other improvements, 
in the way of street widenings and extensions, which 


will make pretty heavy demands on the authorities 
who would be responsible for them. We do not sup- 
pose that the commission’s list by any means exhausts 
the important thoroughfares which would be the better 
for being widened and straightened and made con- 
tinuous with other streets running into them. Every- 
one would be able to make a list of his own in the 
locality he best knows. As a specimen of the com- 
mission’s list we may mention the widening, to the 
dimensions of a first-class street of one hundred feet, 
of four roads giving access to the west and south 
of London—Bayswater Road, Hammersmith Road, 
Fulham Road, and King’s Road, Chelsea. We are 
an unfortunate generation if these enormous opera- 
tions are to be plunged into at once. Already London 
seems to be in ruins, so much of it is in the hands of 
the house-breaker ; and this hideous condition so opposed 
to comfort and serenity of mind appears likely to be 
passed on with increase as a troublesome heritage to 
the next generation. But we cannot escape the conse- 
quences of living in a London which grew up of its 
own will. The commissioners have begun to do what 
former generations of Londoners had little conception 
of. They are thinking of London as a whole, and of a 
London whose future growth and development must be 
directed on clearly conceived lines for specific objects. 
New London streets and avenues are intended to 
enable us to traverse London itself more easily ; but the 
problem of getting into London’s more central business 
parts and out again into ‘‘ residential districts” is 
even more important. The London County Council’s 
housing schemes have been too costly to pay because of 
re-housing ‘‘on site”; they have been necessary be- 
cause facilities of transit into the suburbs were wanting. 
London in a sense is a sort of spider’s web with its 
surface or underground railways and its tramways ; 
but it is a web where many of the meshes are un- 
connected. As regards tramways the report remarks 
that existing accommodation is glaringly defective, by 
‘reason of the separation of systems from each other by 
long intervals without any connexion, and dead-end 
terminals, with consequent delays and congestion of 
general traffic. There is also a paragraph which refers 
to the view, for which there is much to be said, that it 
may not be expedient to extend the tramway system 
when the probabilities are that the motor-omnibus and 
the motor-car may be found more serviceable and there- 
fore may supersede them. A good deal of tall Radical 
talk has been indulged in about the rejection by the 
House of Lords of the London County Council’s tramway 
scheme along the Embankment between Westminster 
and Blackfriars bridges. The House of Lords, it is 
said, has not only flouted public convenience, and those 
organs of public opinion the City Corporation and the 
London County Council, but has damned a scheme 
which the day before had been recommended by 
the Traffic Commission. It has done nothing of 
the sort. The commission’s scheme contemplates 
the linking up of the northern and the southern 
lines of tramway, whereas the County Council’s scheme 
only adds to the number of disconnected tram- 
ways. The tramway would not physically connect 
the Northern with the Southern system. Passengers 
must cross to the subway. It will land a crowd of 
passengers at a particular point in the City which 
will be practically a ‘‘dead end” inasmuch as it 
does not distribute them at their destinations en route ; 
and thus exactly the same kind of congestion and 
inconvenience will be set up in the City as on 
the south side, and there it will even be more 
serious. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” speaks of 
Lord Ridley’s ‘‘ stupid objection” that the proposed 
tramline along the Embankment would destroy a 
beautiful part of London. No one, we suppose, is 
responsible for his lack of the sense of beauty ; but in 
our view it would be the destruction of the most beau- 
tiful thoroughfare we have, and the stupidity belongs to 
those who cannot see it. If this Traffic Commission 
doubts whether public opinion would tolerate tramways 
on the surface along the eastern edge of Hyde Park and 
thence down Grosvenor Place, although the cost would 
be less than the alternative subway running beneath 
Grosvenor Place and Hyde Park, there is equal reason 
for respecting the public opinion as to the destruction 
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of the amenities of the Thames Embankment. If such 


a subway cannot be constructed to join Westminster _ 


Bridge with Blackfriars Bridge, connexion by a surface 
scheme is worthless. 
traffic the Embankment is closed for several weeks 


for necessary repairs owing to the subsidence of © 


the road; and the tramway service would be stopped 
altogether, as it could not be diverted through other 
streets. We fancy the London County Council would 
earn curses both loud and deep from their disgusted 
passengers. In any case the trams ought not to be 
allowed to cross the river unless Westminster Bridge is 
widened or a new bridge built, as the present bridge is 
as unsuitable for the rigid lines of the tramway as 
Regent Street would be. There are plenty of good 
reasons for the rejection of the bill without the fantastic 
ones alleged by the Radical papers who think they see 
an opportunity for ‘‘making the Government shake’ 
and the ‘‘Tory London members tremble for their 
seats”. 

The commission reviews the existing railway system 
of London, its defects, and the future construction of 
lines for the accommodation of suburban traffic and 
opening up new districts for suburban residences. It 
discusses many matters such as the comparative ad- 
vantages of tube and “‘ shallow” railways. It favours 
amalgamation under one management, for working 
purposes, of all metropolitan lines upon conditions 
imposed by statute. But such problems as these can- 
not be definitely solved by a commission dealing with 
them in the abstract. The commission casts the burden 
of solving them in practice as they arise in the future 
on a Central Traffic Board working as the advisory 
body of the local authorities. It appears to us that 
the views of the commission cannot usefully be criti- 
cised as they stand: they are valuable, without doubt, 
as a general review of the question of London traffic ; 
but their scope is so wide, and their application so 
contingent on circumstances, that there is a sense of 
futility in discussing them in detail. The proposal 
to constitute a Traffic Board is of a different order. 
Such a body is undoubtedly needed ; and public opinion 
was already convinced of this at the time of the dis- 
cussions which led to the appointment of the com- 
mission. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF CANCER. 


I? is evident from the second scientific report of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund that important 
progress is being made. 
drawn round the disease; every method of inquiry— 
clinical, experimental, and statistical—is being em- 
ployed, and if neither cause nor cure has yet been 
discovered, the limits of the area within which these 
will have to be sought are rapidly growing narrower. 
It is now possible, with almost complete certainty, 
to exclude from future inquiry the idea of a specific 
infection. So many diseases, the origin of which some 
half-century ago was unknown, have been proved to 
depend on the introduction into the living body of a 
specific living parasite, some bacillus or protozoon, 
that the tendency of inquirers has been to seek for 
microbes in every case, and there have been innumer- 
able reputed discoveries of a cancer bacillus. The 
history of cancer, as it is now known, is incongruous 
with the course of events in a disease arising from 
an external parasite that has gained entrance to a 
body. A single point will make the difference clear. 
The same microbe may infect many different kinds 
of organisms, may appear in different phases, and give 
rise to different symptoms in the different hosts. 
None the less it retains its identity as a separate 
organism. If it be possible, and in the vast majority 
of cases it is possible, to infect some animal with 
a microbe that has been obtained from a different 
kind of animal, then the disease assumes the form of 
that found not in the intermediate host, but in the new 
host. The disease may pass from creature to creature, 
in each case assuming, so to speak, a temporary 
garb which is the effect of its reaction to the 
tissues of its host, but it retains its essential identity as 
a specific organism. It has been found possible to 
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graft cancer from one animal to another animal, but the 
phenomena are very different. In the first place the 
transference can be made only between animals that 
are very closely allied ; cancer behaves, in this respect, 
exactly in the same fashion as a graft of normal tissue 
or a transfusion of blood from one creature to another. 
The alien graft or blood is killed in its new surround- 
ings ; it can live only in surroundings biologically very 
closely akin to those from which it originally came. 
Next, when it has succeeded, it displays itself merely 
as acase of continuous growth ; it retains the habits 
and reactions of its original source. The cancer in the 
new animal is simply an abnormal piece of tissue of the 
old animal retaining its original habit and reaction 
in its new home. Cancer in fact is not an intruder 
from without, not an originally free living animal or 
plant which has acquired the deadly parasitic habit, but 
is a piece of the actual tissue of an animal that has 
acquired a new mode of growth. The most important 
practical side of this conclusion is the recognition of 
the non-infectious nature of the disease. It is true that 
a surgeon might conceivably succeed in grafting a piece 
of cancerous tissue from one person to another, just as 
he is able to graft a piece of skin. But for practicat 
purposes the disease is neither infectious nor contagious, 
and the proceedings to be employed against it must be 
different from those found useful in small-pox or en- 
teric fever, and we have not to fear that somewhere 
amongst us, in dirty water, or in some plants or 
animals, there are permanent foci of infection. 

A second point of great practical and theoretical 
interest that the investigation has already established 
is the relation of cancer to age. In the course of their 
work the members of the scientific staff have discovered 
that cancer exists in a very large number of different 
kinds of animals, in fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds, 
and mammals. They have been able to show that the 
death-rates from cancer, throughout the different forms 
in which it occurs, greatly increase with age. If an 
animal, like man, be long-lived, then there is a much 
higher death-rate from cancer amongst those who have 
reached the prime of life and have begun the descent 
towards the cessation of vitality than amongst those 
who have still youthful tissues. So, also, in the case 
of relatively short-lived animals, such as mice, the 
young suffer much less from cancer than the old. They 
are not incapable of suffering from it; for cancers 
grafted artificially on young mice grew at least as well 
as those grafted on old mice. But cancer does not 
naturally appear in the young. The meaning of this 
conclusion is made more clear by another set of inves- 
tigations. The different tissues of an organism do not 
grow old at the same age ; some, like the skin, grow old 
very slowly, others, such as some of the tissues connected 
with reproduction, have a much more limited period of 
normal life. The incidence of cancer on the different 
organs and tissues of the body is in close relation to the 
relative ages of these tissues or organs. It seems, in fact, 
as if every organism and every part of an organism has 
its periods of youth, maturity, and decline, the length 
of these periods being different in different creatures 
and in different parts of the creatures. A grafted 
cancer will grow at any age; but the tissues of them- 
selves tend to become cancerous in a very markedly 
greater degree after their involution or declining period 
has set in. 

A method of investigation that has been used to 
a very large extent and has given most valuable 
results is the artificial grafting of cancerous tissue 
from one organism to another. When a graft has 
been made, what takes place is not that the tissues 
of the new host become cancerous, but merely that the 
grafted cancer continues to live in its new surroundings. 
A striking contrast has been shown to exist between 
cancerous tissue and normal tissue in regard to the 
capacity of the two for growth. Normal tissue is not 
capable of indefinite growth. There are large mice 
and small mice, but the limits of the range are not 
wide. There are mice which die young, and mice 
which live to old age, but the limit of age is little more 
than three years. The ordinary tissue cells of the 
mouse, in fact, cannot go on dividing indefinitely. On 
the other hand, a single piece of cancerous mouse-tissue 
has been propagated from generation to generation 
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until its total mass reached that of a St. Bernard dog. 
In this respect cancerous tissue recalls the reproductive 
tissues, which, propagated from generation to genera- 
tion, have a similar power of indefinite growth. 

The age-incidence of cancer and the power of in- 
definite growth of the tissue cannot fail to be associated 
with another extremely interesting discovery. Professor 
Farmer, with a colleague and assistant, working at the 
Huxley Research Laboratory of the Royal College of 
Science on lines which were at first quite independent of 
the cancer investigation, discovered that some at least 
of the cells in cancerous tissue display a set of changes 
in the course of nuclear division quite unlike the 
nuclear changes of normal cells. They found a parallel 
to them only in the nuclear changes that occur in repro- 
ductive tissues, and they suggested that cancer was a 
general biological phenomenon, an attempt of normal 
tissue cells to become reproductive cells. Professor 
Farmer and his associates have received a grant from 
the Cancer Committee, and their observations, when 
extended and brought into conjunction with the other 
side of the investigation, seem likely to lead to most 
important advances in knowledge. It is unsafe to 
prophesy, but all the indications point towards very 
rapid progress in the work of the Committee. 

It is well known that there was believed to bea great 
increase in cancer mortality. The provisional results of 
the research do not corroborate this. There are two chief 
sources of error. In the first place, there is a recent 
but very great increase in the care and skill with which 
cancer is diagnosed. This increase is greatest in 
London and the larger centres ; it dies away towards 
the edges of the empire, but is accountabie for at least 
a considerable part of the erroneous impression. In the 
next place, existing figures must be corrected with 
regard to the age-incidence of cancer before they can 
yield any valuable results. The committee are accumu- 
lating data for such corrected statistics, and so far as 
their work has gone they have found no evidence of a 
real increase. 


THE CITY. 


“THE members of the Stock Exchange have expe- 

rienced another week of weariness and even 
those firms which have a widespread connexion are 
complaining that the present stagnation is worse than 
any experienced during the past few years, which is 
saying a good deal. Various theories are put 
forward in explanation of the existing state of affairs 
but the bed-rock of the matter is unquestionably 
that the public as a whole is comparatively poor and 
those who have the means to speculate are mistrustful 
of the whole business. If one excludes the members 
of the public who are too hard hit to indulge in fresh 
commitments and the section who are able, but are too 
nervous, to open speculative accounts, fully 60 per cent. 
of the usual business of the Exchange is accounted for : 
the balance becomes very thin when spread over the five 
thousand members of the House. There is also the 
further consideration that during the past few years 
the creation of fresh capital in corporation and colonial 
stocks has been enormous and more than sufficient to 
become absorbed by the bona-fide investor. As for the 
speculator pure and simple the plain fact is—without 
any desire to load the South African market with all the 
troubles of the Exchange—that he is still weighed down 
with the continued differences which he has to meet on 
mining shares and although we believe that his patience 
will be rewarded eventually, it is only human nature that 
he should express his disappointment : it is almost im- 
possible for two or three City men to be together with- 
out hearing a tale of disaster as to Kaffir shares—the 
despondency has become positively infectious and re- 
acts on every market irrespective of values. 

Bankers are apparently quite agreed that money will 
continue extreme y cheap until the autumn, and in the 
ordinary course of things one would look for a certain 
improvement from this fact but the contrary appears 
to be the case as those finance institutions which 
usually trade on the difference between loan rates and 
the yield from gilt-edged securities are more disposed 
to sell than otherwise. The East India Railway loan 
was fully applied for but with not much to spare, 


admirable security though it be, and it is not quoted 
above par in the market. The allotments for the 
Japanese Loan were on the scale looked for, varying 
between 5 per cent. on big applications to 8 per cent. 
on the smaller ones. 

The disappointing railway dividends which are in 
many cases lower than last year, together with the 
poor traffic returns, induced selling chiefly of the ordi- 
nary stocks, but in the case of the Metropolitan stock 
a marked recovery took place on ‘‘ bear” covering. 
The report of the Traffic Commission has naturally 
been much discussed more especially in its bearing on 
future schemes of locomotion and their relation to 
existing companies. Whilst the recommendation of 
the commission in regard to the suggested new trunk 
thoroughfares are doubtless quite admirable, the shallow 
tramways running along these routes are not likely to 
become formidable competitors for many years to come. 
The practical interest lay in the remarks of the com- 
mission as to the controlling interest which has been 
secured by the Underground Electric Railways Com- 
pany over so many of the tube schemes and the fore- 
shadowing of a comprehensive scheme of amalga- 
mation between these companies, the London United 
Tramways and the District Railway: the commis- 
sioners paid a well-deserved compliment to Messrs. 
Speyer Bros. who have by the association with the 
Underground Electric Company materially assisted in 
raising the capital for works which are likely to be 
of the greatest public benefit. 

The severe heat in New York has doubtless been 
responsible in a large measure for the falling off in the 
volume of business in Wall Street, but prices have 
remained very firm and the talk is strongly in favour of 
the market experiencing further advances on the pre- 
sent prices towards the autumn. At the time of writing 
it is not known whether the Union Pacific Company 
have declared an increased dividend but we are quite 
satisfied that this could be done if it fits in with the 
policy of the railway ‘‘bosses”. The ‘‘Iron Age”, 
which is the representative trade journal of the steel 
manufacture, has published a “bullish” article on the 
steel position which is in sharp contrast to the views 
expressed a month or two ago, and late cable advices 
from private sources also indicate that the situation has 
materially improved during the past week. 

The one exception to the general inactivity has been 
in the foreign railway section where good and general 
buying of South American railroad shares has taken 
place. The traffic returns for the week show that the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern has an increase for the 
week of £17,112 and the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
£6,192, whilst the other lines without exception have 
increases to their credit. The rumour of an impending 
amalgamation between the Buenos Ayres Pacific and 
Argentine Great Western has again been current and 
we believe that there is a considerable chance of the 
amalgamation being accomplished. The Buenos Ayres 
Pacific is earning fully 7 per cent. on its ordinary stock 
and except that a portion of the line passes through a 
country which cannot contribute much revenue there is 
no reason why the quotation for the ordinary stock 
should not be on a parity with the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern. But any argument based upon the disability 
to which we allude would be largely counterbalanced 
by a fusion of the line with the Argentine Great 

estern, and with the undeniable prosperity of the 
country and the indications that speculative interest in 
this market is likely to be continued a purchase of 
either of the stocks referred to might prove very profit- 
able although for choice we should fancy the Buenos 
Ayres Pacific. 

uotations in the South African mining market have 
varied within small limits, and both Paris and Berlin 
have bought on balance. The publication of the 
Central Mining Trust report is an interesting document 
as showing that the Trust has used about £3,000,000 
in ‘‘ the course of its business” which may be taken to 
mean in support of the market, although there is 
doubtless a proportion of the sum named invested in 
gilt-edged securities, and possibly a certain amount has 
been loaned to various mining companies. Assuming 
that the Trust Company associated with the Con- 
solidated Goldfields Company has also bought in 
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proportion, a large number of weak ‘‘ bull” accounts 
must have been closed. All this is of course to the 
good of the technical condition of the market and 
sooner or later the success of the industry must have 
effect. 


INSURANCE. 
WESTMINSTER FIRE. AMERICAN EQUITABLE. 


| bs appears that the Westminster Fire Office, which 
was founded in 1717, is to be taken over by the 
Alliance. It is said that a provisional agreement 
has been entered into which requires the approval of 
the septennial policy-holders of the Westminster, 
which is a mutual Fire office and therefore has 
no shareholders. The terms offered to the policy- 
holders will probably prove sufficient inducement to 
obtain the approval of the provisional agreement. 
They are to have free Fire insurance for twenty-eight 
years and the funds of the Westminster, amourting to 
about £320,000, are to be distributed among them. 
These fortunate septennial policy-holders hold only 
about 10 per. cent. of the total business ; the remaining 
go per cent. of the policy-holders are apparently to 
receive no benefit. 

This proposal, which seems likely to be carried 
through, can only be regarded as a further example of 
the determination of the Fire Insurance Trust to prevent 
Fire insurance being sold at lower rates than the Trust 
chooses to charge. It will be remembered that friction 
with the Trust was the cause of the absorption of the 
Hand-in-Hand, while persistent rumours say that the 
County Fire Office is also to be got out of the way. 
These deals are very remunerative for the people imme- 
diately concerned, and as the cost of the best class of 
Fire insurance is not great the injury to any individual 
policy-holder is of little importance. It is not pleasant, 
however, to reflect that nearly the whole of the Fire 
insurance companies of this country constitute a com- 
bination for making the cost of the best class of Fire 
insurance more expensive than it ought to be. The 
Trust forces old and sound Fire insurance companies 
into extinction in order to earn dividends for the share- 
holders of the combined companies, and to compensate 
for the losses, or small profits, of American and other 
hazardous business. The situation is not attractive, but 
it is probably not worth anybody’s while to fight the 
Fire Trust, which of course would be an immensely 
powerful opponent. 

Week by week fresh information comes to hand 
about the affairs of the American Equitable. Mr. 
Chauncey Depew is a Senator of the United States and 
was a director of the Equitable: we have not heard 
whether he is a director still. He obtained a loan from 
the insurance society of £250,000 on property valued at 
$150,000. Neither principal nor interest has been 
paid and the Equitable was forced to foreclose. As a 
member of the Executive Committee Mr. Depew had 
not advised the loan but he had voted for it. In addi- 
tion to securing a profitable loan of this character and 
making profits out of subsidiary companies over which 
the Equitable Society lost money, Mr. Depew was in 
receipt of a retaining fee of $20,000 a year: this re- 
tainer has now been cancelled. 

The Americans are saying that the remedy for the 
Equitable is ‘‘ mutualisation”. As a first step in this 
direction Mr. Ryan has bought more than half the 
shares of the Equitable. The price paid for them is such 
that they will yield interest at the rate of 2s. 10d. per 
annum on each £100 invested. Mr. Ryan has not a 
reputation as a philanthropist but he is well known in 
connexion with street railways and other enterprises 
that require the use of tens of millions of dollars. He 
would doubtless find the resources of the Equitable 
extremely convenient for such purposes, and the fact 
that he has appointed three trustees to nominate the 
majority of the directors at the dictates of the 
policy-holders in no way precludes his obtaining 
control of the Equitable funds for his own pur- 
poses. 

With that simple belief in the virtues of mutualisa- 


tion which seems to be deluding all the Americans one 
of the trustees proposes that the shares shall be sold 
to the policy-holders and that no policy-holder shall 
have more than one share. The plain fact is that 
mutualisation is no remedy at all. The New York Life 
is a mutual company and Mr. McCall, the president, 
with his relations and friends in high positions, has 
just as complete control of the New York Life as Mr. 
Hyde had of the American Equitable. Whether a com- 
pany is mutual or proprietary the chief officials are able 
to retain their positions and do what they please. The 
only remedy is the creation of a tradition that values 
honour more than money, and of that we see no 
prospect. 


MUSIC AND FEEDING. 


Qo people like music and others prefer eating, 

but there is a certain number who like their music 
and nutriment at the same time. It was because of 
this that the modern restaurant came into being. A 
modern restaurant includes a bill of fare, a sort of 
shopwalker, some waiters and a band. It is an offence 
to many people. The music-lovers tell the waiters to 
get away and get away themselves hungry: for the 
moment the ‘‘ Blue Danube” or one of Sousa’s noisy 
idiotic concoctions has charmed them. Others eat 
vehemently and denounce with equal vehemence the 
chaps kicking up that infernal row in the corner. 
Nevertheless, the modern restaurant flourishes. One 
after another adopts its band and prints its programme 
of things to be played side by side with the programme 
of things to be eaten. When the band plays, the public 
flocks as it does to the County Council performances in 
the Parks. 

This phenomenon might be considered curious were 
it not simply one mode of expression of the modern 
desire to be always doing two things at once or to be 
in two places at once. e ordinary man, when he is 
not concentrating his mind on his business, takes it 
into his head to go, say, to Richmond. No sooner is 
he there than he longs to be back in town again ; and 
when by underground he reaches Charing Cross he 
wonders why he was such a fool as to quit Richmond. 
The same man when he is working at his accounts 
wishes to be playing billiards; and if he goes out 
and starts a game with his friend Brown he has not 
made the spot-barred (or something of that sort) 
stroke twice before he begins to feel that he is 
neglecting his business. The man who goes out to 
lunch or dine in a restaurant is in precisely the same 
case. He wants to eat and he wants to hear music; 
he wants to talk and to be saved the trouble of 
talking ; he wants to hear music and yet objects to 
it interfering with his conversation. So he pops into 
a restaurant; talks while it amuses him to talk, 
listens when he doesn’t want to talk, and at certain 
intervals trifles with his food. Thus do the restaurant- 
keepers grow rich, and thus does the modern man 
gratify his passion for doing many things at the same 
time. 

Without any wish to give offence to the restaurant- 
keepers of London I must say that I detest music at 
meal-times. If it is bad music it annoys my ears; if it 
is good music it prevents me eating. And the music is 
generally very carelessly chosen. I suppose I can 
walk as well in step as most men, but it is more 
difficult to eat in step. If you are deliberately munch- 
ing at a sardine and a bit of bread and butter, it is the 
very deuce if the band suddenly strikes up a lively 
hornpipe. You cannot keep up with it and you end by 
swallowing the thing without giving it the number of 
bites officially declared by Mr. Gladstone to be neces- 
sary. Take, again, the case of soup. No one can eat 
soup in time with the music ordinarily played in restau- 
rants. Yet these inconveniences might easily be avoided 
if every restaurant-keeper was bound to pass an examin- 
ation in music. To begin with, how well it would look 
on the menus. F. Donizetti, Mus. Bac., would be a 
pretty name for a restaurateur in Oxford Street ; while 
in Piceadilly F. Auber, Mus. Doc., would command 
higher prices. You would not say to your friends ‘‘ Let 
us go to so-and-so: the cooking is excellent”. You 
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would say ‘‘I propose so-and-so: the music is all that 
the soul of man can desire”. You would get slow 
music with your soup ; with curried rice or whitebait a 
lively minuet would be played; while such stomach- 
stirring tunes as ‘Rule Britannia” would accompany 
our national roast beef. 

I am afraid it will be some little time ere this happy 
state of affairs comes about. Most restaurant men 
are foreigners and foreigners have a curious objection 
to our music schools, colleges and degrees. Even 
when the things are given to them gratis they make no 
use of them abroad. There is Joachim, for instance. 
Time was when so celebrated a man needed no title— 
one no more thought of mistering him than of mistering 
Shakespeare. Sir Somebody Something Stanford 
changed all that. He made Joachim a Cambridge 
musical doctor; and Joachim’s industrious agent 
flourishes ‘‘ doctor ” in our face continually, but whether 
to assure us that he always plays in tune or to warn us 
that he cannotI do not know. Does Joachim in his 
native country—I mean Germany, not Palestine— 
make great use of his Mus. Doc.? Not he: the 
Germans love titles, but not English musical titles : 
if a man is secretary of a workmen’s benevolent society 
he is immediately Herr Sekretar ; but the lowest of the 
lowest of toilers would scorn to be an English Mus. Doc. 
And what the Germans do the French and Italians do. 
I will wager any reasonable sum that if Sir —— Stanford 
walked along Oxford Street in search of victims, ninety- 
nine out of every hundred eating-house keepers would 
regard his proposals with pity, scorn and contempt. 
Not for them the Cambridge hood nor the flowing 
gown. Our musical degrees will have to rise con- 
siderably in value before we can hope to see the 
— musical status marked on the restaurant door- 
plate. 

The reader may be—ought to be—asking himself by 
now why on earth I am writing on such a subject as 
this when the weather alone is making life intolerable. 
Amongst other reasons are (1) that I have nothing else 
to write about and (2) that I have been wondering 
whether there is any difference between music in a 
restaurant and music in Covent Garden Theatre. Ina 
restaurant music encourages conversation, and in Covent 
Garden it does the same. Ina restaurant music exercises 
a legitimate function : it keeps people so much occupied 
that they don’t notice what they are eating; but can 
anyone tell me what its function is at Covent Garden ? 
I have a suggestion to offer both Covent Garden and 
the restaurant-keepers of London. Why all this heavy 
music? Why Wagner, Beethoven and Mozart? Why 
the great and glorious gymnastic Sousa? There ought 
to be a sort of devotional music both for restaurants 
and our great opera-house. It should flow on con- 
tinuously, not indeed silently, but unobtrusively : sweet 
leisurely dance measures that will not interfere with 
mastication or talking. When a band gets up on its 
hind legs and pitches into a noisy Sousa march, the 
joy of life goes out of one. Ina restaurant it prevents 
one eating and at the opera it prevents one talking and 
looking at the King and Queen. What happens at 
Covent Garden, after all, does not much matter: no 
one is bound to go to Covent Garden and only persons 
a trifle mentally alienated would do it voluntarily ; but 
restaurants are a different matter. Unless we wish to 
die and have a coroner, that most frightful of all jacks- 
in-office, saying impertinent things about our corpses, 
we must eat; and it is not always convenient to eat at 
home. For instance, the other day my dinner was stolen 
the moment it was served up and I had to sally forth 
like a lion searching for its prey. No sooner had I 
found my prey than the band cut_in with its remarks. 
It played selections from various ‘‘ Girls” musical 
comedies, and the end of the business was that I lost 
both my temper and my food. For, I don’t mind confess- 
ing in a whisper, with the sole exception of Frascati’s, 
there is not a restaurant in London where decent music 
is played. The managers seem to choose the most 
choicest of asses as musical directors; and these 
choicest of asses seem to hunt for the most vulgar 
and blatant of music-hall tunes. That their clients 
may be cultured people never occurs to them. Some 
day I shall bring in a Bill, and if I am properly sup- 
ported by the Government it will quickly become law, 


that during eating hours no music shall be allowed at 
Covent Garden or any other restaurant or place of 
amusement, Joun F. Runciman. 


OF MUSICAL COMEDY. 


“THE aim of art is to please. The trouble of the 
critic is that he is never, in the true sense, 
pleased. He is not at liberty to surrender him- 
self. He cannot revelirresponsibly. He has to keep a 
sharp look-out, poor fellow, with a view to formulating 
the report that he will presently draw up. Imagine 
yourself a private detective, told off to ‘“‘ shadow” a 
beautiful woman, to take notes of her movements, and 
afterwards to draw up a report of those movements, 
and to deliver that minute report to your employer. 
Thus projecting yourself, you also project yourself, 
unwittingly, into the soul of the professional critic of an 
art. As a private detective, you might derive some 
cursory, incidental pleasure from the beauty of the lady 
‘*shadowed”. But you would not be, in the full 
sense, an admirer. The stern duty on hand would 
pre-occupy you. Even so does the professional 
critic of an art find himself pre-occupied. Art’s 
aim being to give pleasure, art is almost entirely 
wasted on him. Such pleasure as he gets in con- 
templation is seldom anything but the comparatively 
mean and tame pleasure of hitting on the reason why, 
in happier circumstances, he would be rejoicing. Do 
not, then, wonder that his work is so little inspiring. 
Honour him for doing his best. That his best is rather 
poor is not his fault, but the fault of the system under 
which he has to work. Really good and inspiring 
criticism can be done only by an amateur critic—an 
accidental and not premeditating critic. ‘‘ Emotion 
remembered in tranquillity” is as sound a recipe for 
criticism as for poetry. The professional critic fails 
because he has to keep himself tranquil at the very 
moment when he ought to be swayed by emotion. The 
amateur critic often succeeds, because he writes, of his 
own accord, for the sheer purpose of expressing him- 
self, about a thing to which, seeing it for his own 
pleasure, quite irresponsibly, with no arri¢re pensée at 
all, he was able to surrender himself utterly. 

Polyhymnia-Thalia, Muse of musical comedy, is not 
one of the ladies I have to ‘‘shadow”. The duty of re- 
porting her movements in this Review falls somewhere 
between Mr. Runciman and myself, and so goes un- 
performed. Nor do I ever go to see a musical comedy 
of my own accord. I am far past the stage when one 
can deliberately, in cold blood, choose to enter a theatre, 
with a view to enjoyment. Now and again, however, 
I find myself inveigled, and, to my great surprise, find 
myself having a very pleasant evening indeed. The 
basis of my pleasure is, I suppose, my irresponsibility. 
The strange sensation of not having presently to 
describe my sensations is quite enough to reconcile me 
to any kind of entertainment, however stupid. But 
this is not the full explanation, and is, as I have worded 
it, rather misleading. My pleasure in musical comedy 
is not in despite of the thing’s stupidity. Itis, greatly, by 
very reason of the thing’s stupidity. The perfect achieve- 
ment of an aim is alwaysa pleasing sight. And musical 
comedy differs from other art-forms in that it aims, 
directly and frankly, at stupidity. Nor do I consider 
that aim unworthy. Dulce est desipere (repeats the 
hardened journalist, without a blush) in loco. And, 
the higher the plane and the more intense the pressure 
of our thought, the more idiotic must we be in our 
moments of reaction. Were musical comedy other 
than it is, the highest intellects in the land would be 
deprived of an incomparable safety-valve. And what 
would become of those “‘ forty millions—mostly fools ” 
(hardened journalist again) who find in musical comedy 
an art-form conducted precisely on the level of their 
understanding? I have no sympathy at all with the 
growls so constantly emitted by professional critics of 
this art-form. Of course, musical comedy might be 
made a vehicle for keen satire, for delicate humour, for 
gracious lyricism, and what not. But I prefer that it 
should remain as it is. Let us continue to cry aloud 
for a serious drama, by all means; but long live mere 
silliness in mere entertainments ! 
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Whenever a new musical comedy is produced, the 
experts, with touching unanimity, condemn it on the 
charge of formlessness. ‘‘ There is no coherent story”, 
‘the plot is a mere thread on which songs and dances 
are loosely strung”, ‘‘in the second act the story is lost 
sight of, and the whole play degenerates into a variety 
entertainment”, &c. &c. Could criticism be more 
inept? Are these critics so lost to all sense of the 
difference of things that they can take a serious interest 
in the plot of a musical comedy—can seriously want to 
know the motives of this and that character for this and 
that action—can seriously crave a lucidly progressive 
development of events? For my own part, I complain 
that musical comedies are not formless enough. Espe- 
cially in those which are produced by Mr. George 
Edwardes, there is not nearly enough of singing and 
dancing—thetwoelements which, toany normal creature, 
are the only two that matter at all. For all the world as 
though the story mattered to us, we have long scenes 
between the principal characters, explaining this and 
explaining that. Such scenes are tedious in them- 
selves, but they are doubly tedious as interruptions to 
the business of the evening. The pleasure that is to be 
derived from the music and dancing is a purely sensuous 
pleasure. Even if there were any intellectual pleasure 
to be derived from the plot, it would be nullified by the 
simple fact that there were also songs and dances. 
Intellectual pleasure may be a nobler thing than 
sensuous pleasure. And the human race may, in course 
of time, be so nobly developed that its brain will take 
precedence of its senses. But at present, by right of 
seniority, it is the senses that take precedence. Men 
cease to be intellectually receptive so soon as there is 
any appeal to the sensuous side of them. A very obvious 
example of this rule is to be found at certain ‘‘ public 
dinners”. In the ordinary course of things, the four or 
five hundred post-prandial gentlemen will listen placidly, 
attentively, even enthusiastically, while the King, the 
Royal Family, the guest of the evening, the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Army and Navy and Reserve 
Forces, and heaven knows how many other equally 
unpromising subjects, are, at heaven knows what 
length, dilated on. But when, as sometimes happens, 
professional singers are intercalated between the 
various toasts, as a counterpoise to the orators—ah, 
then, mark the lamentable falling-off in the behaviour 
of the audience. The orators may happen to be brief, 
audible, and not nonentities ; and the singers may be 
beneath contempt ; but the orators stand not a chance. 
Their wisdom falls on deaf ears—is lost in a buzz of 
post-prandial conversation, and vainly the stentorian 
toast-master interposes his ‘‘ Chair, Gentlemen, Chair”’. 
The senses of the audience have been aroused, and 
their brains have accordingly been sent to sleep. The 
audiences of musical comedies are in exactly similar 
case. And the wonder is that they do not similarly 
try to drown the voices of the mimes who are talking 
instead of singing and dancing. . . . That it contains 
too little music, and too much comedy, is the only 
fault I have to find with the average musical comedy. 
With that single reservation, I am enraptured. That 
the songs are always stupid, and that the singers of 
them are almost always stupid, and that the ‘‘ chorus” 
behave as though it were an act of supreme con- 
descension on their part to be there at all, may 
seem very shocking to the expert critic; but all 
these various stupidities do appreciably contribute to my 
delight. ‘‘ Emotion remembered in tranquillity.”” Yes, 
I have never failed to get emotion from musical 
comedy. And I am, at this moment, quite tranquil. I 
ought to be able to re-create in you, reader, my own 
enthusiasm. This criticism ought to be one of those 
masterpieces which I mentioned a while ago. My pen 
ought to be just getting into its stride. Yet it lags. 
Apparently, the habit of writing about things which he 
has studied, with the express intention of writing 
about them, destroys in a man the power of writing 
worthily about things in which he has delighted. 


Max BEgERBOHM. 


THE DOWN BY MOONLIGHT, 


TH E down looks new whose lonely slopes I climb ; 
Yet is he old despite the dress he wears. 
Old as the dark and concreate with Time: 


Waste with the affliction of uncounted years, 
A weary head he stretches to the pale 
Of Heaven. One bended arm of him uprears 


A shaggy fist, in seeming to assail 
Imagined lightnings fraught with new distress 
For his old brow: And one arm seems to trail 


Its atrophied and bony nakedness 
Down to the streams that bless the living land, 
As if to mitigate the loneliness 


He too would reach, as we, another's hand. 
So quiet this hour is grown, a whisper’s fall 
Were sacrilege : within me as | stand, 


Shy wonder, waking, seems a common brawl, 
And even thought itself is over loud. 
Desire alone is dumb. No plovers call, 


And if owls fly, their flight is unavowed 

For cry I hear of theirs. Peace here and far ; 

And save the moon’s loved presence, one lit cloud 

Is sole 'twixt me and night’s first listening star. 
Hopcson. 


SITTING ON A GATE. 


"| eae is a side of life for which no preparation 
at all is made. No life is or can be one of 
unremitting work: sooner or later everyone has a day 
off, and in nine cases out of ten has never been taught 
how to use it. Inthe schools of our Utopia there will 
be professors of the great art of doing nothing, of 
** sitting on a gate ”. 

We hasten to say that we by no means advocate 
neglect of duties. To sit on a gate, unless we at least 
think that we have done some sort of work, will never 
rest us. ‘*We shall find this very hard and very 
narrow about the second hour” said Mr. Sowerby. 
We must first laboriously collect our nine haddocks’ 
eyes, weave them into waistcoat buttons and get our 
copper halfpenny. The halfpenny pouched, we can sit 
in comfort on our gate, careless though the White 
Knight, with his grand schemes rolling in his head, be 
deaf. Shake he never so rudely, think he never so 
imperially, we have done our little bit. Perhaps we 
dimly perceive that the White Knight will remember us 
with longing tears whenever his incessant activity gets 
him into trouble. 

Dr. Isaac Watts, beloved of pedagogues, said that 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do, and 
has been quoted ever since as if the line attacked idle- 
ness. Can anything be done by idle hands? It is a 
contradiction in terms. The prince of darkness, hating 
to see us innocent and happy, does in his courtly 
fashion suggest that it is great pity to see such clever 
people sitting around on gates. Too often he sends us 
bustling on his errands, and our busy hands do mis- 
chief. Mephistopheles never gave Faust a moment’s 
rest. 

‘* Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen, 
Verweile doch! du bist so schon ’- - 
Es sei die Zeit fir mich vorbei !” 


was the bargain struck between them, and when after 
years of toil, the desire to rest came at last to Faust, 
that desire alone was sufficient to baulk the fiend. By 
that wish Faust conquered. But though (in story- 
books) the devil always makes such bad bargains, we 
decline to believe that he is fool enough to entrust his 
mischief to idle hands. 

No! Rest is good and holy, and so difficult of 
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attainment! Perhaps it is not quite fair to lay all the 
blame on Dr. Isaac and the schoolmasters, for humanity 
is very restless: it is perhaps ‘‘the nature of the 
beast”. We do not expect that our teachers of the 
art of leisure, our Doctores Otiosi, will have at all an 
easy time of it with their pupils. 

‘* What?” may a young and indignant reader say, 
‘difficult to do nothing? Nonsense!” Is it? We 
know a good many men who can work. We know a 
few who can play (we think that this class tends to 
disappear : the cult of games is so strenuous nowadays 
that most men’s play is a harder form of labour). Of 
men who can sit still—how many do we know? It has 
been so dinned into them that it is wicked to do nothing 
even for an hour, that we could count our reposeful 
friends on one hand, almost we had said on one finger. 
Children are proverbially fidgets, hardly ever still a 
minute. Well, once in a blue moon a child is still, 
sitting, thinking. Instantly comes mother or teacher 
and huffs it for sitting doing nothing. ‘* Why don’t 
iy = your book or your work, you little lazy M 
or ” 

And yet no one we suppose will deny that in those 
rare moments of perfect peace we probably get as near 
an answer to the puzzling riddle of the universe as we 
ever shall in this life. 

‘*Shoo’d” in infancy out of their meditations, grown 
men and women rarely relapse into repose. They think 
they rest perhaps. Certainly they always intend to 
rest some day. The gardening man for instance is 
often one who has worked year after year looking for- 
ward to the day when he shall get his garden. Here 
he will sit in the afternoon of life and puff the pipe of 
peace. Smoke he may ; but sit? Anywhere but in his 
own most unrestful pleasance. He spies a weed, or 
a pink that wants tying up, a dead rose, or, horror on 
horror, a green fly. He is always brandishing an 
armoury of hoes and squirts. Till darkness drives him 
to bed, he dodges to and fro like a water wagtail, and 
the only time you see him sit still is behind the paper 
in the morning train to town. He is a most distressing 
person to be with, but which of us shall cast the first 
stone? Which of us has learnt to perfection the great 
art of sitting on a gate ? 

Our professors in that art shall first of all encourage 
children instead of snubbing them for ‘‘ doing nothing ”. 
They shall recognise that it does’not follow that because 
you are doing nothing, nothing will come of it. There 
is such a thing as thought. Even if there were an 
absolute pause in mental and physical activity we do not 
see that it must of necessity be bad. We think it is 
Lockhart who says of Sir Walter that he never saw 
him idle. Even when talking, his hand would always 
be twisting spills, cutting book-leaves or the like. 
What many would think a pleasing trait seems to us a 
baneful blot on a delightful personality. The idolators 
howled when Christopher North said that Sir Walter’s 
stories made him yawn: we fear his fidgety tricks would 
have made us swear. 

Our professors should so teach, that in the few 
moments of legitimate leisure an ordinary life affords 
we may have something to ruminate upon. Now a 
boy must be more or less than human who can 
ruminate with pleasure on a ‘‘curriculum”! If we be 
not allowed in youth to pause occasionally, we shall 
never be able to do it in age. So much the better, 
some may say. But “the night cometh when no man 
can work”. Are we quite sure that a life of unending 
bustle is the best preparation for that night ? Consider 
the pitiable plight of the polypragmatics who have 
never even tried to be idle, if the old lady who resolved 
to ‘‘have nothing to do with the singing” be right: 
if, like her, we are “ going to do nothing for ever and 
ever”. 


BIRD LIFE ON THE POLDERS. 


THE RUFFS’ DUELS. 


Wk the appearance of the female ruff—she flies 

in like the rest and, in June, at any rate is 
generally ‘a single spy ”—the excitement of the plumed 
warriors, though to be sure they have been able to get 
on, so to speak, without her, becomes of a deeper and 


more earnest character. As she moves demurely 
amongst them—a brown, unornamental little creature 
—the males in her more immediate neighbourhood 
make as though to pay her their addresses, but 
except that they press for a moment towards her, in an 
emotional way, one can hardly say what these are, for, 
the next, love towards one object is turned into hatred 
against several, and the meek, yet coy-looking loadstar 
becomes, at once, the still centre-piece of a mob of 
infuriated swashbucklers. If she succeed in extricating 
herself from this pandemonium, and stands a little 
withdrawn on the outskirts of the arena, then, though 
the whole of its occupants are in a state of uproar and 
commotion, of which she herself has been the 
‘** teterrima causa”’, she may remain unnoticed by any, 
for her suitors, once started off fighting, seem neither to 
think or care of what they are fighting for—as, indeed, 
is the case with higher organisms and more complex 
states of society. So, after their first burst of fury 
has spent itself, quiet—or something, in comparison, 
approaching to it—may reign till milady moves once 
more, but, with her first step or two, the whole scene is 
re-enacted, and, at length, as though such violence 
were distasteful to her, she flies off, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with a few, or even a little cluster of 
suitors following her—as Evan Dhu would have said, 
‘‘ with her tailon”. It is now, if at all, as I imagine, 
that any serious courtship on the part of the male ruff 
is likely to take place, for there would be a tendency for 
the birds to get separated in the open country, and, 
moreover, I have seen the reeve on one or two occa- 
sions fly off with a single male, whether because she 
had actually chosen him—though how it is not easy to 
imagine—or that he was the only one who seriously 
cared for her I am not able to say. To go, however, 
by what I have myself seen, wooing pure and simple, 
distinct from duelling, is all but impossible at these 
gatherings, and this should be borne in mind when one 
reads accounts, always in very general terms, of the 
male ruff prostrating himself before the female, whilst 
looking up at her with the most endearing glances, 
rising then to attend his mistress as she moves forward, 
full of mannerly devotion, and ready to repeat his more 
impassioned protestations at the most favourable oppor- 
tunity. But when do such opportunities as these occur ? 
Certainly if the conditions of the prize-ring in April are 
similar to those which obtain in June—and, to go by 
all analogy, the males at this earlier date should be 
more, instead of less, pugnacious—it must be wellnigh 
impossible for such scenes to take place, nor does it 
seem to me very likely that they have been witnessed 
elsewhere, at any rate this is not stated, whilst the 
contrary is generally implied. On the other hand, a 
prostrate attitude would appear to be a part of the 
fighting actions, or, at any rate, the warlike display of 
the male. In fact, all at once, after a general mélée of 
the fiercest description I have seen perhaps a dozen of 
the combatants lying couched on their breasts with 
their heads bent upon the ground, turned, however, not 
to the female, who seemed quite unregarded, but to one 
another, forming, I could almost say—this, at least, is 
what it appeared to me—so many distinct couples. 
Thus they remained for quite a considerable time, and 
then, rising with a galvanised action, there was the 
usual crouching, upstanding and ruffling out of feathers 
before ‘‘to’t they went again”. What was the exact 
meaning of this curious, ceremonious behaviour, if one 
may so call it, arising at a moment and in the midst of 
a state of things in which it was least to be expected, 
I am unable to say, but here, at any rate, was prostra- 
tion of a very pronounced kind, and it had apparently 
to do not with love, but war. In the spring-tide 
activities of birds, however, the two, in my experience, 
are often combined, and as in the stock-dove the pom- 
pous bow of courtship has become an integral part of 
the duels between rival males, so here we may have 
another and still more salient instance of the scarf of 
Venus flung across the armour of Mars. In the habits 
of such a bird as the ruff, however, it appears to me 
likely that this passage has become, or is in the way of 
becoming, permanent, and that what was originally a 
salaam to the female is now but a picturesque pause in 
the actual tide of battle. 


. Not only does the fighting between the male ruffs 
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become harder under ‘‘ the softening influence ’’—to use 
a received formula of the Eumenidean type—of the 
female, but it also loses, to some extent, that general 
miscellaneous character which has before marked it, and, 
in place of this, a tendency is observable for individual 
champions to pick one another out. The scene becomes, 
in fact, more Homeric, and it is now that the real 
fighting actions of the birds, distinct from the 
crouching, running and general excitation which have, 
as yet, been the most noticeable features of the per- 
formance—the cut and thrust, so to speak—can be 
clearly made out. The ruff, in attacking, springs 
high—often from a little distance too—and, with his 
long legs held straight in front of him, comes hurtling 
through the air at his adversary, looking more like some 
missile weapon, thrown by hand or from a catapult, 
than ‘‘a formal bird”. The adversary has, generally, 
started at the same time, and, meeting midway—three 
fiery points projecting from a mop of feathers—the two 
birds deal with their feet a rapid shower of blows at 
one another, whilst their wings whirr violently, seeming 
to slap their own sides, rather than the person of their 
enemy, with a sharp, loud, drumming sound. Kicking 
and flapping, they sink, or come tumbling, to the 
ground, from which each, the moment he can disengage 
himself, starts furiously up, and after threatening, for 
a little, from amidst his full panoply of erected head- 
plumes, flowing mane, and expanded glory of the 
breast, springs again, like a little tornado, to be again 
met with as strong a counterblast. Should, however, 
one of the combatants prove quicker in recovering him- 
self than the other, he may, for a moment, put the 
latter to flight, or, rather, force him to run forward, 
by a series of shocks from behind. But then, in his 
eagerness, and striving, as it were, to take the enemy 
by storm, he is apt to tumble right over him, and so is 
taken at a similar disadvantage himself. One or two 
such episodes as these, with a few more set encounters, 
and then, as a rule, the combatants get parted in the 
general mélée, their more special animosities becoming 
‘indistinct, as water is in water ”. 

In these encounters the feet seem to be the chief 
weapons of offence, but it is likely that the beak 
plays its full part in those close grapplings just alluded 
to, when both birds are on the ground, and it is diffi- 
cult to make out exactly what they are doing. There 
is, however, another and much more peculiar form of 
the duello, the meaning of which is not quite clear to 
me, in which all the actions, being confined to one 
side, are clearly discernible. In this case one of the 
birds refuses to fight with some particular opponent, 
except defensively—for he neither runs, nor flies, away. 
Crouching, all along, on the ground, he remains im- 
moveable, for long periods, during which his adversary 
not only pecks him in the most ferocious manner, but 
will sometimes, even, climb on his back, and deliver a 
number of sounding blows there. So long may this 
scene continue, and so quiet does the assailed bird lie, 
all the while, that one almost begins to doubt whether 
he has not succumbed to so much harsh usage. But, 
all at once, he starts up again, and with ruffling mien 
and ‘‘everything handsome about him”, seems to 
assure his adversary that he is none the worse for all 
that has come and gone. Exasperated at this dénoue- 
ment, the latter—victor, it might seem, but to no pur- 
pose—flies upon him with redoubled fury, only to be 
met with the same peculiar form of passive resistance, 
which makes, apparently, substantial flesh and blood, 
“‘as the air invulnerable, and his vain blows malicious 
mockery ”’. Epmunp 


MOTORING. 


T= cross-Channel motor-boat race on Saturday last 
ended in a victory for the Panhard-et-Levassor 
Jaunch “ La Rapiére”. The course was from Boulogne 
to Folkestone and back, and the race was run in a 
fresh breeze. Halfway across the Channel on the run 
home ‘‘ La Rapiére” assumed the leading position, but 
soon gave place to the two Napier boats, “ Napier I.” 
entered by d Howard de Walden and ‘‘ Napier II.” 
entered by Mr. S. F. Edge. “Napier I.”, however, 
we from a short-circuit caused by a breaking sea. 
‘Napier II.” was leading at the finish by about a 


mile, but through some error she finished on the wrong 
side of the mark-boat, and although she turned again 
immediately was not in time to prevent ‘‘ La Rapiére” 
winning. It is understood that Mr. Edge has protested 
against this decision, but we do not consider that his 
protest can be upheld. It will be remembered that in 
the cross-Channel race last year ‘‘ Mercédés IV.” passed 
the mark-boat at Dover on the wrong side, but was 
awarded the prize in spite of the fact that Mr. Edge’s 
boat ‘‘ Napier Minor” was the first to finish on the 
right side of the mark. On that occasion it was not 
only open to but it was incumbent on Mr. Edge in the 
best interests of the sport to make a protest. He did 
not, however, protest and the first prize was awarded 
to “‘MercédésIV.”. This rather unsportsmanlike action 
on the part of the committee should not be allowed to 
create a precedent, and in the absence of any further 
evidence it appears that ‘‘ La Rapiére” has rightfully 
won this year’s race. bcs 

At a meeting of the Motor Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland which was held at Chester on Saturday 
last, the principal subjects under discussion were the 
antagonism shown in some quarters to the motor move- 
ment, the proposed new restrictive legislation, and the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
working of the Motor-car Act. The increase in the 
number of police prosecutions for exceeding the speed 
limit was discussed, and it was decided to appoint 
solicitors in various parts of the country to defend 
union members. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the training of professional drivers. The supply 
of competent British motor-car drivers is at present 
quite insufficient to meet the demand, and the general 
opinion seems to be that foreign drivers, against whom 
many complaints are constantly made, should be replaced 
by drivers trained inthiscountry. In this way increased 
employment would be afforded to our working classes 
and the number of complaints of furious driving would 
be diminished. Mr. Arthur Stanley M.P., who pre- 
sided, said that the general public must not at once 
jump to the conclusion that every accident in which a 
motor-car was mentioned was necessarily caused by 
such a vehicle. The Union, he believed, had said 
enough to convince any right-minded man that they 
were doing their best to stamp the “‘ road-hog” out 
of existence. They were a body banded together in 
defence of their rights as motorists ; at the same time 
they did not lose sight of the fact that others had 
rights as well as themselves. A great deal had 
been said and written about the unpopularity of 
motorists, but he did not take a very pessimistic view 
of their case. They must allow, he thought, that they 
were a nuisance when the roads were dusty, but if they 
could only get rid of the dust nuisance the so-called 
unpopularity of the motor-car would quickly disappear. 
Mr. Stanley also deprecated the use of the phrase 
‘* police traps ” and said that the Chief Commissioner 
of Police in London had told him that instead of setting 
a trap in order to catch as many motorists as possible he 
would tell the Union when complaints were made of reck- 
less driving on certain sections of the road and would 
inform them that that section was under observation. 
This course if adopted generally would undoubtedly do 
away with a large amount of friction between motorists 
and the police. 

It is reported that the executive of the Highways 
Protection League have drafted a programme of 
changes in the Motor-car Act which they will lay before 
the Royal Commission to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment to inquire into the working of the Act. Among 
the proposed changes are (1) Reduction of the speed 
limit ; (2) Easier means of identification of owners ; 
(3) Stringent regulations to prevent dust, noise, and 
the use of brilliant headlights ; (4) Wider discretion to 
local authorities for regulating the motor traffic. 


BRIDGE. 
THE OPENING LEAD AGAINST A SUIT DECLARATION. 
Ts first lead being the only blind one, it behoves 
the leader to regulate his opening lead so as to 
do as little harm as possible before the dummy hand is 
exposed. If the first lead cannot be aggressive, it 
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should be purely defensive. In last week’s article the 
lead of a singleton was strongly recommended, as an 
aggressive measure, in the hope of making a small 
trump or two by ruffing, before the leader is able to 
draw all the trumps. Not having a singleton, the king 
from ace, king, and others is an excellent lead. Next 
to this, the king from king, queen, or king, queen, 
knave, and others is a good lead, or the queen from 
queen, knave, 10, or the knave from knave, 1o and 
another or in fact the highest card of any sequence. 
None of these leads can do any harm, and either of the 
two latter, from queen, knave, 10, or from knave, 10, 
and another, may be a fine one for the leader’s partner, 
and enable him to kill a high card of the suit in the 
dummy hand. The lead from king, queen, and one 
other is not such a good one, as it may lose a trick if 
the ace is in the dealer’s hand, and the knave is also 
against the leader, still this lead enables the leader to 
have a look at dummy without losing the command of 
the suit, and if one trick is sacrificed by it, itis sacrificed 
in a good cause. 

The leads to be specially avoided are from any suit 
headed by a tenace, such as ace, queen, or king, 
knave, or queen, 10, or from a suit headed by a high 
card well guarded, such as king, 10, and others. The 
leader’s objective in opening the game against a strong 
suit declaration should not be to make a big score, 
but rather to endeavour to save the game, and he 
should be very chary of opening a suit in which he is 
likely to win one or two tricks if that suit is opened by 
anybody but himself. It is far better to lead the 
highest of two or three valueless cards than to open 
from an ace, queen, or a king, knave suit. There are 
many men, who were good whist players, in times now 
fast growing historic, who have the idea that they must 
open their strongest suit so firmly rooted in their 
minds, that no amount of experience will ever eradicate 
it. They cannot, or will not, recognise the different 
conditions existing in the two games. When the 
opening lead from weakness proves, as it must occa- 
sionally prove, disastrous, they say ‘‘If you had only 
opened your strong suit, we should have saved the 
game”. They quite ignore, or are obstinately blind 
to, the fact that, for one game that is saved by the lead 
from a long, guarded suit, three or four games are lost 
by it. 

When hearts are declared, at the score of love, the 
defender’s first aim and object is to win the necessa 
four tricks to save the game, and a guarded king, if 
the ace is not in the dummy hand, represents one trick, 
or a fourth of that aim and object, provided that the 
leader does not open the suit. On the same principle, 
a suit headed by ace, queen, in the leader’s hand is 
probably good for two of the necessary four tricks, 
unless the king is in dummy, and unless the suit is 
opened by the leader. Itis quite a common occurrence, 
when the leader has had occasion to open a weak suit— 
say he has led the 8 from 8, 7, 4 of hearts, against an 
original declaration of diamonds, and his partner’s king 
has been captured by the ace—to hear the partner say, 
in tones of deep reproach, ‘‘ You sacrificed my king b 
your lead from nothing ”, but is this so? The leader’s 
partner not having either the queen or knave, they 
must both be against him. The ace is in the dealer’s 
hand, and the queen and knave must be either in the 
dealer’s hand or in the dummy’s, or one in one and one 
in the other, and in any of these three cases the king is 
as dead as the proverbial doornail. Certainly the king 
was sacrificed, but he was doomed to sacrifice from the 
start of the hand, and nothing could have prevented it, 
short of the dummy being unable to get the lead. It is 
idle to say that the lead from weakness sacrificed the 
king, when he was foredoomed to destruction in any 
case. 

The lead of the knave from knave, 10, and another 
is one of the best and most useful openings. Not only 
is it a lead which may be of great assistance to the 
leader’s partner and strengthen his hand enormously, 
but also it can do no harm, as it is impossible to place 
the remaining high cards of the suit so that a trick will 
be lost by it. Even if the ace and queen are in the 
dealer’s hand, and the king with the leader’s partner, 
nothing is lost by it, as the ace and queen must make 
and the leader is left with the command of the suit on 


the third round, whereas, if the king should happen to 
be in the dummy, and the ace and queen with the 
leader’s partner, every trick in the suit is secured. 

Another useful opening lead, which cannot do harm 
and may prove very successful, is the lead of the queen 
from queen and one other. This is entirely opposed to 
all the cherished principles of whist leads, but it is a 
very useful opening at bridge in spite of that. If the 
ace and king are both against the leader, his singly- 
guarded queen is bound to fall on the second round, but 
if he should chance to find his partner with either or 
both of the two higher cards, the lead of the queen 
cannot fail to be a good one. Such leads as these, 
which cannot do harm and may do much good by 
strengthening the partner’s hand, are far preferable to a 
blind lead from a guarded suit, when opening the game 
against a strong suit declaration. 


CHESS. 
PROBLEM 31. By Dr. S. GoLp. 


White to mate in two moves, 
‘ Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key To PROBLEM 29: 1. B—KR7. If RxQ, 2. R—B7, Ke. 
Key TO PROBLEM 30: 1. B—K6. 


Tue Ostend CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


The Ostend tournament has resulted in a victory for 
Maroczy—-the young Hungarian—with a score of 19} 
out of 26, Janowski and Tarrasch tieing for second and 
third prizes with scores of 18. The general expectation 
that these players would occupy the three highest posi- 
tions has therefore been fully realised. The tournament 
was exceptionally long and arduous and showed such 
a very marked falling off in the quality of the games 
during the last portion that it is to be hoped in future a 
single round will be deemed sufficient to decide the 
supremacy when so many as fourteen players compete. 
To British chess-players the tournament 1s disappoint- 
ing. Of the two Englishmen who took part one 
divides with others the seventh, eighth and ninth posi- 
tions while the other is twelfth. Not only were they 
low down on the list, but neither before nor during the 
tournament was there the slightest prospect of victory 
to either. Of course, Blackburne is a veteran and has 
represented this country for over forty years in these 
international tournaments in nearly all parts of the 
world, with a record second to none. It cannot be 
expected that he should continue to hold his own with 
players in their prime. Still he succeeded in beating 
Marshall twice and winning the brilliancy prize for one 
of the games. Burn suffered through want of practice, 
otherwise he would certainly have occupied a higher 
than middle place. It is incomprehensible that English- 
men in their prime should refrain from entering the 
lists, reserving their energies only for minor events. 
We hope the British Federation will do something to 
remedy this. 

Reverting to the winner, since he won the Minor 
Tournament at Hastings in 1895 he has consistently 
maintained the very highest position in the chess world. 
He is a disciple of the modern school ; whose most 
distinguished representatives were Morphy and Steinitz 
in the past and Lasker at the present. What is that 
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school? It is simply that nothing on the chess-board 
can be ignored. he price of success is incessant 
vigilance. Comparing Maroczy with Marshall, the 
winner of the American Tournament last year, the 
latter sets out with the idea of winning every game re- 
gardless of accepted principles and the ability of his 
opponent. The former concentrates on obtaining good 
development and good position endeavouring to win 
when the opportunity arises. To the superficial the 
enterprise of the one is always attractive even when it 
spells failure, while the opportunism of the other is 
looked upon as vicious. Maroczy tacitly holds that 
the conditions at the start being equal it is at least 
necessary to imagine some slight advantage to justify 
the position being compromised in the effort to win. 
Marshall on the other hand relies upon outplaying his 
opponent. Again, Maroczy and the modern school are 
temporarily quite satisfied with the certainty of a 
slight advantage ; the old school scorned such con- 
siderations. ‘‘ All or nothing” was the old motto: ‘‘a 
bird in the hand” is the new one. It must not be 
imagined that the exponents of the modern school 
show no enterprise, imagination or initiative. To 
obtain a superior position is the result of judgment and 
strategy and where both players know everything 
there is to be known this is no easy matter. To 
magnify a slight advantage into a winning advantage 
entails concentration, courage, and imagination of the 
highest order. 

It does not seem to occur to certain critics that 
modern players know everything that the older players 
knew and a little more. Each is trying to win or at 
least avoid losing. A man in his senses will not fritter 
away acertain advantage just for the sake of conform- 
ing toa style or indulging in speculative play which 
he is aware can be defeated. 

The victory of Maroczy will have a wholesome effect 
on chess players in all parts of the world and is to be 
hailed as a triumph for common-sense principles. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR LANKESTER’S ROMANES 
LECTURE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I am prevented from lengthy discussion by 
severe illness, but I must beg for space to correct your 
contributor of 24 June. He says that I in my Romanes 
lecture charge the teaching of classics with ‘‘im- 
potence”, ‘‘ futility” and ‘‘infertility”. This is a 
most unaccountable statement. I did not use any one 
of those words, nor say anything of the kind. 

He says that I must have read Henry Sidgwick’s 
essay. I never saw it until after my lecture was 
delivered and printed. 

He says I deride and sneer at classical studies. I 
deride nothing, I sneer at nothing, in my lecture. To 
say that I do so can only be intended to excite 
animosity, which I have carefully avoided. My attitude 
is emphatically not one of derision nor of sneering. 

He says that most of the science teachers at Oxford 
are of the opinion that there is no preparation for the 
study of science so good as the discipline of the 
classics. That is a libel on Oxford teachers. They 
say nothing of the kind. 

Your contributor pretends that ‘‘ the exclusive devo- 
tion” of youths to the science in which they are to be 
engaged in the future is desired by me. That is a 
direct misrepresentation of what I said, as the follow- 
ing extract proves : 

“It is a sad and apparently inevitable accompaniment 
of all discussion of this matter that those who advocate 
a great and leading position for the knowledge of 
Nature in education are accused of desiring to abolish 
all study of literature, history and philosophy. We 
know as well as any that man does not live by bread 
alone. The great joys of art, the delights and enter- 
tainment to be derived from the romance and history of 
human character are not parts of [the knowledge of 
Nature], they must never be neglected. ‘This should 

e have done and yet not left the other undone’ may 
justly be said to those who have conducted the educa- 


tion of our higher schools and universities along the 
pleasant lines of literature and history—to the neglect 
af the urgently needed improvement of natural know- 
edge.” 

Teer contributor resurrects the well-worn Mat 
Arnold ‘‘ cant” about philistinism now forty years old. 
Let me tell him that the “ Philister” is merely the 
vulgar-minded and that the incapacity to lift the mind 
out of the rut of the phrases and traditions of the 
classical school is typical philistinism of to-day. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Ray LANKESTER. 


[We are very sorry to learn of Professor Lankester’s 
severe illness and we regret the consequent abridg- 
ment of his criticism of our article on his Romanes 
lecture. Lengthier discussion might perhaps have 
convinced us that we misrepresented the tenour of his 
lecture. Whether ‘‘derision” properly describes the 
attitude of the lecture to classics must be a matter of 
opinion. It was at any rate the impression it left upon 
us. We did not say he ‘‘must have read Henry 
Sidgwick’s essay”, but that ‘‘ we felt sure” he must 
have read it, ‘‘ with pleasure”. On the whole we are 
surprised that Professor Lankester is so much irritated 
by our remarks. We took pains to point out that 
his estimate of classical and historic study was but a 
minor incident of the lecture, and we did full justice 
to its main contention, which, it must be admitted, was 
not generally done. As to Oxford science-teachers and 
classics, we must beg leave to differ from Professor 
Lankester. We believe our claim was justified ; it was 
founded on personal knowledge.—Ep. S. R.] 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE 
v. CONSCRIPTION. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
27 West Park Gardens, Kew, 
; 15 July, 1905. 

Sir,—It is unfortunate that we should be threatened 
with a controversy about words and phrases at a 
moment when rational discussion of compulsory 
military service has just begun. Shots were ex- 
changed not long since in the columns of a daily paper 
about the difference between “national military train- 
ing” and conscription, and the very same question is 
raised on p. 231 of Major S. L. Murray’s ‘‘ Peace of 
the Anglo-Saxons”, a book well worth reading. 
‘** Conscription ”, he tells us, ‘‘ consists in taking by lot a 
number of men for an aggressive, long-service army ”. 
Where, it may be asked, is compulsory service regu- 
lated by drawing lots? The conscription with substitu- 
tion of the Second French Empire was decided by 
lot, but the evils of this system became so intolerable 
that it was discarded very shortly after it had been 
denounced by General Trochu in 1868. In any case, no 
serious proposal has been recently made to revert toa 
method, founded upon no rational principle, which failed 
invariably when employed. It would be as reasonable 
and as politic to revive the curfew as to resort to the 
ballot. 

Is conscription aggressive ? Of all systems of enlist- 
ment it is the only one which assuredly makes for 
peace. When a man is bound to serve in case of war, 
he is unquestionably urged by a strong motive to main- 
tain, or to assist in maintaining, the ce—a motive 
by which no civilian is influenced. e first definite 
proposal for an English conscription was made in 1875 
by the present writer (‘‘ Journal Royal United Service 
Inst.” xix, 92), and neither then nor since has anyone 
suggested a long-service army of conscripts. The pro- 
posals of 1875 were two in number ; (1) a foreign army 
raised by voluntary enlistment, with long-service and 
pension ; (2) a home army raised by universal conscrip- 
tion without substitution or dotation, with one year’s 
service. But conscription, says Major Murray, is ‘‘ an 
objectionable name”. It may not be so comforting a 
word as Mesopotamia; but how can it be dispensed 
with, even by Major Murray? Under universal military 
service, which he holds to be ‘‘ quite different from 
conscription”, ‘‘each lad is passed through a short 
period of training” (as was proposed in 1875). His 
words necessarily imply the existence of some kind of 
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list (previously made out) of the young men to be 
trained : and this enrolment, this registration of names 
and addresses, is conscription pure and simple. It isa 
pity that Major Murray has marred even one page of 
his able book by attacking a form of conscription 
which no one has ever proposed in England and which 
all of us would join to resist, and by advocating 
another form of conscription under the misleading title 
of ‘universal military service”. Universal conscrip- 
tion and universal military service are convertible 
phrases, if we employ conscription in the only sense in 
which the word has ever been used in this country. 

Conscription may be unwelcome to the officers of the 
army ; it may be irksome to the poor and hateful to the 
rich ; but it is inevitable, because it is a logical and 
necessary consequence of the industrial progress of 
modern society. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime, Lieut.-Colonel. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Kincraig, Cutcliffe Grove, Bedford, 
16 July, 1905. 

Sir,—Was not the present Government primarily 
elected to remedy the deficiencies which the South 
African war showed to exist ? Lord Roberts, who 
ought to know, now states that he is convinced that our 
armed forces are now as unfitted for war as they were 
in 1899. You say they are, more unfitted. Are we to 
understand that the necessary administrative ability 
required to provide an effective and efficient army does 
not exist? Lord Roberts has said that the public 
should be interested. The people that suffered the 
sacrifices of the South African war can hardly be defi- 
cient in patriotism, and there is plenty of good material 
at the public schools which rightly trained ‘‘ to think, 
to act, to decide’, ought to officer any army satis- 
factorily. The ability to cram for examinations is not 
the final test of fitness. 

Conscription would be costly, and undesirable in 
many ways, though it would certainly improve the 
physique of the nation. But I do not think the public 
are prepared for this alternative yet. In regard to the 
possibilities of a foreign invasion, I would say that if 
any Power or combination of Powers were mad enough 
to attack this country, it would shake the world to its 
foundations. General bankruptcy would result before 
they succeeded in their object of conquest. An effective 
and efficient army, properly directed, should be the first 
consideration. The navy must, of course, be supreme. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. Rerp. 


BEARING-REINS ON HORSES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
17 July, 1905. 

Sir,—What ‘‘ Marchoges” writes about bearing- 
reins and the indifference of very many owners and 
hirers of horses to their comfort is painfully true, 
though not new. The cruel fashion is almost as uni- 
versal as ever, in spite of the Duke of Portland, and of 
words spoken in Parliament lately by the Home Secre- 
tary and a member who drew his attention to the 
subject. The fact is,‘‘ society ” people, male and female, 
but especially female, don’t care. The carriage is 
ordered to the door, and people step in for a ‘‘ drive” 
or a round of visits or of shopping, or what not. Very 
few look at their horses during the prolonged time 
when they have to remain in a state of cruel discomfort, 
as anyone can see by observing them. The coachman 
with whip erect sits on the box in imposing attitude, 
but what cares he? The horses cannot argue, and 
a remonstrance by the occupant of the carriage, or 
still more by a compassionate bystander, is promptly 
snubbed. 

The disregard of the patient creature’s comfort by no 
means ends with its day’s work. There is many a 
stable where the horse never has his head free except 
at night (supposing he is not forgotten then) but is 
doubly tied up, and even on a rest day cannot do more 


than move his head slightly, and this too in a so-called 
‘loose box’. The groom says he will eat his litter if 
his head is free ; a thing which can easily be prevented 
if necessary, in more ways than one. But the tidiness 
of the stable floor is often’ of more importance in the 
eyes of the groom than the happiness of the gentle 
animal of which he has the charge. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss, 16 July, 1905. 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s protest against the use 
of bearing-reins, hame-reins and blinkers is a valu- 
able contribution in aid of the sacred cause of im- 
proving the lot of our horses. ‘‘ Would that its 
tones might reach the rich!” It seems almost in- 
credible that in establishments—wherein there is kept 
‘‘a rare store of malmsey and malvoisie” with an 
unfailing supply ‘‘of sack and canary” and perennial 
ale—the stately steeds that minister to the welfare of 
the human households should be forbidden to slake 
their thirst from the wells of water at their mid-day 
meals. ‘‘ Want of thought” rather than ‘‘ want of 
heart” is doubtless the efficient cause of much of the 
misery inflicted by man — his four-footed friends ; 
and—until the bestowal of due consideration upon all 
God’s creatures is generally recognised as a necessary 
part of children’s education—there is small hope of the 
emancipation of the coachmen, grooms and stable-boys 
of future generations from the trammels of evil tradi- 
tions inherited from the negligence and ignorance of 
former days. I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. T. FRERE. 


IN RE FARMER GILES (‘‘Sarnt” pDEcEASED). 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Manor House, Purton, Wilts, 
20 July, 1905. 
S1r,—Those who live in the country know too well 
that ‘‘ the refining influence of nature” upon the youth- 
ful or any other mind exists only in the imaginations of 
a few town-bred folk. Most people living in a rural 
neighbourhood will agree with me that the village 
policeman generally has a far greater refining influence 
than nature, but unfortunately he cannot be every- 
where at once. There are over five hundred children 
attending school in this parish, and the farmers can 
hardly be expected to view an invasion of town children 
in the same disinterested light as social reformers in 
Southampton Street. The farmer has hard work to 
make both ends meet, and it is a bit rough on him to 
assume that he objects to the dumping of S. Giles’ 
children on the ground that they only interfere 
with his comfort. His nerves are strong and yelling 
does not affect him much, but who can blame him if he 
thinks that charitable people ought not to gratify their 
instincts at the expense of his pocket ? The Hunt has 
a compensation fund, perhaps the Children’s Country 
Holiday enthusiasts might take the hint ; the necessity 
for supervision would soon be brought home to them. 
London tradesmen would not appreciate a batch of 
village children amusing themselves throwing stones 
through their shop windows, and I really do not see 
why the farmer should be thought selfish because he 
does not care to see the playful infant careering about 
in his standing corn. For several years two lots of 
fifty children each were sent down to this place for a 
fortnight’s holiday, but such numerous complaints came 
from the farmers of damage done that it became neces- 
sary to discontinue the practice of bringing them into 
these parts. Everyone sympathises with the principle 
of giving town children an outing, but the country-side 
has its troubles as well as the town ; and if country holi- 
days are to be a success, there must be a better 
organised system of supervision, for small people left 
to themselves are certain to follow the bent of their 
nature, and if not prevented will stone ducks, make hay 
in the cornfields and break through fences and hedges. 
Yours faithfully, 

ArtTHUR H. WALSH. 
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REVIEWS. 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA. 


“Catalogue of the English Porcelain in the British 
Museum.” By R. L. Hobson. London: At the 
British Museum. 1905. 21s. net. 


Ts increase of an intelligent curiosity as to old 

English porcelain is being fostered by the publica- 
tion of several important works on this fascinating 
subject. Whatever may have been the more immediate 
stimulus to the recent searching treatment of the history 
of china-making in England we cannot but hail with 
satisfaction the appearance of a third book on this 
topic. This volume follows and illustrates two com- 
prehensive treatises which have appeared within the 
last three years, one from the pen of Mr. W. 
Burton, the other from that of Mr. M. L. Solon. But 
here the subject is treated in a somewhat different 
fashion. For in Mr. Hobson’s pages we are offered 
something less than a treatise, something more than a 
catalogue. Here, too, are thirty-six plates, several of 
which are in colour, while no less than one hundred 
and four figures are inserted in the text; nor have 
marks on porcelain been forgotten. A few words as to 
the origin of the British Museum collection of English 
porcelain may not unsuitably introduce a critical sur- 
vey of Mr. Hobson’s treatment of his subject. 

It is to the acumen and generosity of the late Sir 
A. Wollaston Franks that the series of specimens of 
English china at Bloomsbury owes its excellence and its 
extent. It has, indeed, been enriched from time -to 
time by occasional gifts and purchases, but the 
characteristic feature of the collection as a sequence of 
keramic documents rather than a display of sumptuous 
and costly ornaments, was impressed upon it by the late 
Keeper of the Department of British and Medizval 
Antiquities. Compared with the collection at South 
Kensington it cannot be considered large, extending as 
it does to no more than seven hundred numbers or 
thereabouts, while the Victoria and Albert Museum 
includes no less than eight hundred pieces belonging to 
the Schreiber Gift alone, in addition to the Museum col- 
lection proper, the Jones Bequest, and the very 
numerous specimens removed from the Museum in 
Jermyn Street. Here we may be permitted to remark 
that the British Museum collection of English porcelain 
requires ampler space for its proper display. Although 
the authorities of the department have done their very 
best to utilise the limited and awkward space at their 
disposal many examples are too far from the eye to 
admit of proper examination, while the productions of 
the different factories are too crowded and insufficiently 
isolated from one another. 

It is with these seven hundred specimens of English 
porcelain in the British Museum that Mr. Hobson has 
dealt. All the pieces are described, many figured. 
Besides a general introduction the author gives us 
descriptive accounts of each factory, such accounts 
 mgen the several lists of numbered examples. 

ere are many notes and footnotes, while the whole 
volume shows everywhere signs of original and fruitful 
research. Mr. Hobson is cautious, his judgment is 
generally sound, while his attributions and suggestions 
are worthy of all ‘go He acknowledges his special 
obligations to Mr. Solon and to Mr. W. Burton, the 
latter a chemist as well as a practical potter. But it is 
really to Mr. Hobson himself that we owe the recovery, 
from contemporary literature, of one or more of the 
important references to the making in various places in 
England of porcelains which have hitherto for the 
most part eluded identification. In one instance at 
least he has solved a curious problem, having dis- 
covered that certain characteristic sauceboats marked 
with the word ‘‘Bristoll” were made in that city 
about the year 1750, nearly twenty years before the 
period of the hard-paste porcelain of Cookworthy and 
Champion. It was Dr. Pococke, Bishop of Meath and 
Ossory, who recorded the making of these sauceboats, 
and furthermore told us that the soapstone of the 
Lizard entered into their composition. Mr. Hobson 
very properly cautions collectors as to their habit of 
attributing the majority of doubtful specimens of 


English porcelain to the factories of Bow and Chelsea. 
He points out that the literature of the middle of the 
eighteenth century indicates a number of places, more 
particularly near London, where china works had been 
started. But the productions of Limehouse, Stepney, 
Greenwich, Battersea, Lambeth, Stratford, Birming- 
ham, Stourbridge, and Wirksworth are still unrecog- 
nised. Doubtless their artistic and technical merits 
were small, but there is obviously scope for further 
research in this direction. It is unlikely that these 
efforts at porcelain- making were founded on real 
acquaintance with the materials and processes of 
keramic manufacture, but they should possess a measure 
of historical interest. 

The cataloguer of English porcelain must perforce 
adopt, as the basis of classification, the place of origin. 
But other considerations cannot be neglected. The 
form and decorative treatment, whether original or 
borrowed, in short the artistic facies of the ware, is 
naturally of primary importance. Yet underlying all 
other considerations there remain certain technical pro- 
blems both chemical and physical. We have to inquire 
into the constituents and the methods of manufacturing 
the various kinds of porcelain under discussion. Here 
it is that the scientist comes in to explain the causes of 
those peculiarities in surface, in texture, in translucency 
and in colour which cannot but engage the attention of 
the connoisseur and collector. 

The guardian and arranger of a collection can 
scarcely be expected to be conversant with the dis- 
coveries made by chemist and physicist in their study 
of keramic problems. Even such simple chemical test- 
ings as may be tried without injury to valuable 
pieces of porcelain are generally thought to lie be- 
yond his province. He has doubtless handled many 
a broken bit of china but has lacked the opportu- 
nity of determining its specific gravity, of examin- 
ing a thin section under. the microscope, of sub- 
mitting a thicker slice to the Réntgen rays, and of 
ascertaining its exact degree of hardness. In fact 
the Museum curator and describer must generally take 
his science at secondhand, although without the light 
thrown upon keramics by chemistry and physics, and 
without the actual analysis of certain typical examples, 
the history of china would remain obscure. In the 
catalogue before us there is evidence that Mr. Hobson 
has in great measure realised the difficulty of his task 
in this connexion, but we think he may have relied for 
his chemistry too unreservedly upon a single authority. 
It is with regard to the use of bone-ash in English 
porcelain that he sounds an uncertain note. Let us 
explain. In the year 1868 many fragments of por- 
celain, glazed and unglazed, white or decorated with 
blue, were unearthed, along with some wasters, on the 
site of the Bow factory. They were early in style and 
decoration ; all contained much bone-ash, while those 
that were completely analysed contained nearly half 
their weight of this ingredient. The question arises— 
Can we connect this fact with any documentary evi- 
dence as to the early use of bone-ash at Bow? Here 
the patent taken out by Thomas Frye of Bow in 
the year 1748 may be cited. Frye describes some- 
what vaguely a kind of ‘‘ fossil earth” obtained by cal- 
cining animal and certain other substances. Everything 
points to this ingredient of his porcelain being bone- 
ash. But even if this bone-ash is not in the patent it 
certainly exists in the porcelain of Bow. And the same 
statement may be made as to the vast majority of the 
finest productions of Chelsea and of several other Eng- 
lish china works. Indeed it was rather widely known 
in England, shortly after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, that a satisfactory soft porcelain could be 
made having bone-ash for its chief ingredient. And 
yet in the keramic literature of the nineteenth century 
we find the reiterated assertion that to Josiah Spode- 
the younger is due the first use of bones in English 
porcelain, about the year 1800. The continental his-- 
torians of European porcelain have been misled in this. 
matter by the English writers and attribute the first: 
employment of bone-ash in making porcelaine tendre- 
to the French chemist Macquer: in reality Frye antici- 
pated his discovery by seven years. It shows how hardi 
it is for an erroneous tradition to die that Mr. Hobson, 
speaking of the china made by Sprimont at Chelsea 
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during the period 1750-1758, can say no more than 
this—‘‘ it is likely that bone-ash was used in Sprimont’s 
ware, though in a more or less tentative manner.” Yet 
chemical analysis of scores of Sprimont’s pieces has 
shown the eminently phosphatic character of the body he 
chiefly employed. Again Mr. Hobson speaks of Josiah 
Spode the younger ‘‘as the potter who did most to 
settle the formula for the English bone-porcelain ”. 
What he did, or is believed to have done, was to 
improve it out of existence, and to substitute for 
it the uninteresting and prosaic hybrid china of the 
nineteenth century. One ought to emphasise the 
marked distinction between the old English bone-china 
so abundantly represented amongst the real soft-paste 
products of the Bow, Chelsea, Lowestoft and Derby 
factories of the eighteenth century, and the hybrid 
bone-china made by Thomas Minton about 1798, by 
Josiah Spode the younger about 1800, by Wedgwood’s 
successors in 1805 and by most subsequent English 
manufacturers. This ware is formed of china stone, 
china clay and bone-ash, and presents features quite 
distinct from those of the genuine bone-china of the 
eighteenth century. Though technically perfect, it is 
not the porcelain that collectors treasure and artists 
admire. We have dwelt at considerable length on this 
subject of bone-ash in English porcelain, because the 
credit of its early introduction by Frye at Bow, with 
its use by other keramists in other English factories, 
was of supreme importance in the development of 
porcelain-making in England, and has been brought 
pense | before the public for nearly a quarter of a 
century. But perhaps we are asking too much of the 
author of this admirable and illuminative catalogue 
in expecting to find in his pages a clear and complete 
statement on a matter essentially scientific. 


MEDIZVAL ART. 


‘* Medieval Art.” By W. R. Lethaby. London: Duck-' 


worth. 7s. 6d. 


{> IS interesting book will be as welcome to students 
and architects as to the general reader for 
whom, we suppose, it is mainly intended. For both 
classes of readers it has, however, one rather serious 
defect in the lack of clear bibliographical definitions of 
at least all the more important books and sources 
referred to. A few are given witha precision which 
affixes the stigma of ‘‘ scholarship” to what otherwise 
might claim to be a delightful and very personal pre- 
sentment, in essay form, of a subject of general interest. 
We are not insensible to the fine conversational 
flavour and bright suggestiveness of these airy general 
references to books and writers on the subject. But 
modern life is alas too crowded for these old- 
fashioned airs and graces—without the sober and very 
simple corrective of a page or two of bibliography at 
the end of the book. There is nething more baffling 
to the general reader, who might otherwise have been 
attracted by the charm pervading Mr. Lethaby’s 
Medieval Art” to plunge more deeply into the sub- 
ject, than to be put off with these vague references to 
delightful books, and interesting views, and invaluable 
sources. It is rather like being shown glimpses of 
sunlit hill-sides, above the mists of the valley, without 
the slightest hint as to how to get there! Co-workers 
in the field, again, have a right to a few precise, time- 
saving indications. We call attention to this fault of 
omission as it is, unfortunately, rather typically English 
and doubly irritating in a book which in other respects 
goes very far to prove that English sculptors can 
emulate the French in the art of presenting scientific 
results in an attractive form. 

One is accustomed to find the various chapters of 
books of this kind of somewhat unequal merit and 
interest. When one does not, it is a sure sign that the 
author is a skilful compiler and littérateur, not a student 
at first hand. Mr. Lethaby is anything but a skilful 
compiler. His compilation, when he resorts to it, is 
generally half-hearted, and sometimes a bit vague. On 


the other hand, his treatment of the questions or periods 
that have interested him contains matter seldom col- 
lected in such a very accessible form. We call special 


attention, in the first half of the book, to the few pages 
devoted to ‘‘ the experimental, yet masterful, character 
of later Roman architecture”, to the extremely in- 
teresting reproductions from originals in the Soane 
Museum of the plans drawn in the sixteenth century of 
the so-called ‘‘temple of Minerva Medica” and of 
Santa Costanza in Rome, to the quick insight and wide 
range of study shown in a footnote reference to a view 
of the Minerva Medica in an Italian engraving in the 
British Museum, to his noteworthy contribution, with a 
‘* suggested plan” according to his reading of the text 
of Eusebius, to the discussion anent the churches of 
the. Holy Sepulchre, accompanied by a brief and useful 
account of the views held by other scholars. The whole 
chapter on Byzantine art is, as may be expected, full 
of valuable original matter and passages of inspired 
description. 

The chapter on Romanesque Art in Italy belongs to 
the unequal sort. Mr. Lethaby’s opinion is always 
worth having on such questions as the Vaults of Sant’ 
Ambrogio, and there are good remarks on Tuscan 
Romanesque and pretty definitions of Sicilian art. But 
he fails to do justice from his own point of view 
to the remarkable school of South Italian sculpture 
which leads up to and explains Niccolé Pisano, 
by Mr. Lethaby left unexplained, without any notice 
being taken of the line of investigation which has 
led two important recent writers on the subject, 
Bertaux and Venturi, to refer to him as Niccolé from 
Apulia. A remark in passing on the cloister ‘of 
marvellous beauty” at Monreale, or the works on the 
mainland ‘‘ of extraordinary beauty and vigour ” does 
not give an idea of their importance, especially as there 
is no mention of Salerno or Ravello or Sessa Aurunca ; 
and there is a general tendency to ‘insist on the 
Byzantine factor in Italian art”. No one seeks to deny 
this Byzantine factor in early medieval art, neither the 
historical fact of the ‘‘ immigration of Greeks amount- 
ing to a second Hellenisation of Southern Italy” nor 
the direct evidence offered by the well-known copies in 
stone of scrolls, caps, and other ornamental motives 
of the Byzantine ivory coffers and other imported 
objects of art. But art is not merely matter 
of filiation and workshop tradition. Interesting as 
these are, after all they are only secondary factors. 
The primary factor is the need felt for expression in 
art, during certain epochs of expansion and faith and 
life, and the keen readiness always then shown to 
assimilate all that more skilled workmen can teach, to 
copy any motives that seem curious and stimulating. 
The motives offered to these Southern Italian workmen 
were not all Byzantine ; they were also, as Venturi has 
shown in several most interesting instances, Italian, 
Latin, old classical sculptures brought to light during 
this formative period. Take the case of the capitals 
only, which are generally representative. Some are in- 
dubitably due to Byzantesque inspiration. But it is 
surely noteworthy, to say the least, that so many of 
the most beautiful and most characteristic should bear 
such a marked resemblance to late Roman (classical) 
capitals—in the treatment of the acanthus and in the 
introduction of little statuettes or sculptured heads 
among luxuriant foliage, in the joyous classical Cam- 
panian spirit shown—and none at all to the contem- 
porary Byzantine type of Corinthian capital, which the 
Greek workmen would naturally bring with them, as 
part of their stock-in-trade. 

The chapters on French Gothic are of the highest 
interest. It is not often, indeed, that one finds con- 
densed within a few brief chapters so much of the clear- 
sighted readiness to grasp these vital facts which so often 
elude the mere bookish student, an insight which is the 
birthright of the gifted scholar-craftsman, combined 
with the almost inspired insight of the artist-lover. 
Passages of really marvellous descriptive beauty, some- 
times as delightfully fanciful as some of the work de- 
scribed—defining ‘‘the free beauty and romance in 
stone” of Gothic art, are thus followed by passages of 
luminous common sense, summing-up the structural 
characteristics of Gothic architecture in words so simple 
that few ‘‘ Professors” would deign to make use of 
them. An invaluable chapter of technical examination 
is followed by an excellent chapter on the French 
cathedrals full of personal views, based on direct and 
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careful examination, on such interesting vexed questions 
as the date of the west front of Chartres Cathedral, 
and other original contributions. We would refer 
especially to the testimony for the use of colour still 
offered by existing traces, carefully collected and 
pieced together by the author and summed up thus: 
‘The method of treating a great scheme of sculpture, 
like a west front, was to wash the whole with ochre ; 
to paint certain niches and hollows red, green and 
blue ; to decorate fully the images and write inscrip- 
tions on the scrolls they bore; and then to touch 
certain details with gold. The finished front was fair 
and sparkling exactly like a colossal painted ivory 
triptych.” Another chapter is an excellent summary 
of little-known facts about French masons, and con- 
tains a suggested interpretation of one of the original 
designs, from the thirteenth century, existing as palimp- 
sests in a book at Rheims. 

Such are some of Mr. Lethaby’s gifts to his readers. 
There are a good many other such graphic explana- 
tions and interpretations scattered through the book, 
but hardly as many of Mr. Lethaby’s own delightful 
drawings as one ventured to hope. The reproductions 
from photographs were, we suppose, necessary, and 
some are pleasing and helpful. But why this very 
ugly plate of the west front of Notre Dame? The 
illustrations in the text are varied, attractive and 
adequate, and the running commentary offered by the 
headings of the pages, some descriptive, others 
fantastic, is another attractive feature of this welcome 
book—which explains so much and suggests still more. 
Those who share the author’s love for this glorious 
period of fearless youth and ardent dreams will be 
specially grateful to him for the spirit which has led 
him to combat all attempts to ‘‘ sum up Gothic architec- 
ture in a formula” and makes him insist that ‘in the 
building of the great cathedrals it must be allowed that 
there is an element which we do not understand. The 
old builders worked wonder into them ; they had the 
ability which children have to call up enchantment.” 


THE NAVAL ANNUAL. 


‘* The Naval Annual, 1905." Edited by T. A. Brassey. 
Portsmouth: Griffin. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


A hemoven the editor of the Annual disapproves 
of the Committee on Designs as opposed to sound 


principles of administration, the strongest arguments | 


for its appointment can be drawn from the pages of the 
Annual itself. Since 1901, the improvement in guns 
and explosives, and therefore the ranges possible for 
effective fire, have introduced conditions that have 
rendered necessary a thorough reconsideration of the 
relative balance of the weights that should be devoted 
to speed, gun-fire, and protection. A committee on 
which the constructional as well as the tactical sides of 
ship design are represented is eminently the best way 
of dealing with the whole question. Whether in the 
opinion of critics the committee formed was the best 
for the purpose is not a matter of great importance, 
since it is practically certain that, whoever might have 
been selected to serve, no two critics would have been 
in absolute agreement as to the suitability of its con- 
stitution. But the encouraging fact remains that the 
present Board of Admiralty has broken through the old 
system of leaving the whole discussion of details to the 
already overworked Naval Lords, and devolved the 

reliminary work on a committee whose report we 
imagine places alternatives and reasons before the 
Board of Admiralty on which they are able to form 
their decisions. The tendency in all the leading navies 
is to build armoured cruisers of the heaviest type, 
ships deemed by many fit to lie in the line, “ with 
armaments almost equal in power to those of the 
older battleships”. Admiral Colomb has shown us 
very clearly that it is only by degrees that men come 
to understand what kinds of force are required in the 
economics of naval war and how those kinds of force 
can be most effectively distributed ; but whether the 
present war will help much to solve the numerous 
problems which occupy the attention of the naval 
architect and tactician is extremely doubtful owing 


to the indifferent professional attainments of the 


‘majority of the Russian personnel. The time has 


arrived when the vexed questions which relate to 
differentiation of force have become urgent and require 
settlement and it is difficult to understand why the 
appointment of the Committee on Designs should tend 
to diminish the responsibility of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, Controller and Chief Constructor. Admiral 
Bridge thinks the operations in the East bring the 
value of the big armoured cruiser into ¢vubt and asks 
if the adoption of the type does not strengthen the 
plea for more moderate-sized battleships, but an exa- 
mination of the table in Part III. which sets out the 
successive increases in muzzle energy of guns of various 
calibres may induce others to think the speed of battle- 
ships should be increased, and the advent of a faster 
battleship would give the choice of range at which the 
action is to be fought. 

Comparing the naval strength of the various Powers 
the editor mentions that it will soon be necessary to 
attempt a reclassification: pending this, the lists of 
British and foreign warships of which Part II. is mainly 
composed are apt to mislead the unwary, for the patterns 
of guns are not given in the armament columns and no 
idea of actual fighting values can be got from it. 
Many beside naval officers turn to the Annual for in- 
formation, and it is not everyone who can guess that 
the 12” guns of the ‘‘ Majestic” are equalled in penetra- 
tive power by the 9°2” of the ‘“‘ Lord Nelson” and that 
6” of ‘*K.C.” will defeat the 9°2” of the ‘‘ King 
Edward VII.” at 6,000 yards; if some change could 
be introduced in the arrangement of the armament 
column which would help an inquirer to compare values, 
Part II. would become much more useful. The system 
of indexing might also be improved, for it is irritating 
to be obliged to search through a whole chapter to find 
what one wants. 

Details have dribbled in from the seat of war since 
Admiral Bridge sat down to write a short history of 
the Russo-Japanese naval campaign and comment upon 
it, and these sometimes throw doubt on his accuracy. 
He is not correct in saying the Vladivostok squadron 
left its base on 10 August to effect a junction with 
the Port Arthur ships, for it did not leave port 
before the 12th. Admiral Bridge was unaware of the 
reasons which prompted the return of the Russians 
to Port Arthur and prevented the Japanese from 
pursuing them, or probably he would not have argued 
that the experience of the campaign justifies a demand 
that torpedoes should be withdrawn from the armament 
of cruisers and battleships; it is true that the long- 
range gun holds the ram and torpedo in check, but the 
exhaustion of ammunition on both sides during the 
engagement of the roth points to the possibility of con- 
tingencies in which effective use might be made of the 
last-named two weapons. Taking the ‘‘ Times”’ version 
of the battle of 10 August, it appears that Captain 
Sonnevitch of the ‘‘ Retvisan” actually decided to ram 
and approached within a mile of the enemy when he was 
wounded and rendered unconscious, so the attempt was 
not proceeded with; this contradicts Admiral Bridge 
who says that no attempt to use the ram was made, or 
even seriously thought of by either side. In like manner 
his conclusions as to the small tactical and strategical 
value of speed seem to be framed on _ insufficient 
data, for on 10 August the Russians tried to get to closer 
quarters so that they might make up for the more 
accurate long-range fire of the Japanese, but were always 
frustrated by Togo’s superior speed. It is really still 
much too soon to think of trying to draw lessons from 
the present war; the evidence is as yet negative 
rather than positive, and, until all the facts are before us, 
it is wiser to keep silent and remember Mahan’s 
warning that ‘‘ few facts are unconditioned” and with- 
out due consideration of other facts, facts can become 
“pure fancies”. These remarks are made in no 
captious spirit, for we fully recognise the unique merit 
of the Annual and can appreciate the difficulties its 
contributors have to contend with, but it would be 
a misfortune if an inclination to take one-sided views 
or form hasty judgments should get the Annual a repu- 
tation of favouring the opinions of any particular schoo? 
of naval thought. 
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MORE OF THE RUSSIAN OUTPUT. 


‘*Russia in Revolution” By G. H. Perris. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Russia Under the Great Shadow.” By Luigi Villari. 
London: Unwin. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Russia from Within.” By Alexander Ular. London: 
Heinemann. 1905. 8s. 6d. net. 


HE continuous stream of books about Russian 
subjects carries down almost nothing of new 
and original matter. In ‘* Russia in Revolution ” 
Mr. Perris draws chiefly upon second-hand sources 
to repeat the oft-told tale of the cruelties and hard- 
ships endured by the apostles and martyrs of so- 
called ‘‘ freedom” in Russia. The place of honour is 
accorded to Stepniak, who in Mr. Perris’ estimation 
‘*halted at nothing to promote his cause, throwing 
himself into the hideous combat with the fire and 
capacity of a born conspirator”. Mr. Perris should 
have added that Stepniak and his disciples halted not 
even in abetting a crime like the atrocious murder of 
Alexander II. We are warned however that: ‘ By 
the ways of war or by ways of peace, soon or less 
soon, revolution will succeed ”"—a sweeping assertion 
from a writer whose pretension to knowledge of a 
people is considerably discounted by his evidently very 
superficial acquaintance with their language. On his 
own showing the author must admit that the cham- 
pions of terrorism when ‘preaching liberty among 
the peasants’, who represent, be it remembered, 
some 8o per cent. of the population, have rarely made 
any impression whatever, whilst their more successful 
efforts amongst the urban artisan classes can only 
be estimated as influencing an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the disaffected. Even these, once the 
first fire of their incendiary enthusiasm has burnt 
out, appear to become somewhat callous to further 
incitement against the State. No doubt the book is 
put together in an easy, entertaining fashion. Although 
rom a non-revolutionary standpoint most of its deduc- 
tions are untenable, the chapters touching upon the 
economic and political condition of the country are not 
without value and interest. Worthy of notice also are 
Mr. Perris’ very pertinent remarks on the complete 
inadequacy of the great Siberian railway. To the bio- 
logist and physiognomist a glance at the numerous 
portraits of revolutionaries and non-revolutionaries 
with which the book is illustrated will, we think, sug- 
gest ample food for thought. The regrettable part of 
such publications is that they can still, apparently, 
influence a certain class of Englishmen towards 
the encouragement of the terrorist section of Russian 
society. As an instance of the real harm that can 
thus be done to the peaceful relationship of two 
friendly nations, we may cite a recent bomb explosion 
case tried at one of our police-courts. The defend- 
ants, respectable English citizens, were then committed 
for aiding and abetting Russian revolutionaries in 
obtaining in their names false passports with which 
to proceed to Russia, there to prosecute under the 
protection of the British Foreign Minister’s signature 
their mischievous intentions of propagandism, if not of 
actual crime. 

In a certain sense it is refreshing to turn from the 
pages of a revolutionary controversialist to those of a 
pleasant raconteur. Mr. Villari has at least no inten- 
tion of stirring up bad blood. He also acknowledges 
that he is not attempting to write a general treatise 
dealing with all the aspects of the national existence of 
Russia, a work beyond the capabilities of a foreign 
visitor to a country which occupies one-ninth of all the 
land on the globe. _His object, he tells us, is merely to 
record the impressions of a traveller of ‘‘ many a stay 
of many months” in Russia, and he illustrates his 
record with numerous excellent illustrations. But we 
are bound to say that the work itself strikes us less 
as that of an observant traveller than a compilation 
of material taken from well-known standard works, 
blue-books, magazine articles, and publications of some- 
what ancient date. What is really new to us is Mr. 
Villari’s odd analysis of the mir or village commune. 
‘The tyranny of the mir”, he remarks, ‘‘ is one of the 


troubles of peasant proprietorship . .. . some 
Russians attribute all the evils of their agriculture to the 
mir itself and would willingly see it done away with”. 
Besides its salutary functions as the peasants’ parlia- 
ment, the mir is actually one of the strongest preven- 
tives that keep the peasant from joining the ranks of 
the revolutionists, bent upon overturning the central 
authority. Even Stepniak was fain to acknowledge 
that: ‘‘ Among the peasantry, in whose eyes their mir is 
their country, the devotion of each individual to the mir 
has been made the keynote of social morality. They 
have learnt to exercise self-restraint . . . . and have 
risen to the sublimity of heroism in their acts of self- 
sacrifice for its good ... .” No less true is another 
writer’s remark that to the mir we must attribute 
the origin of that intense patriotism and spirit of 
devotion which distinguish the Russian soldier. The 
powers of the mir are extraordinarily large. When 
the law of the peasant and the written law of the 
land come into contradiction, it is usually the peasant 
law which is right and the statute law which is 
wrong. It is the liberty which the peasant enjoys 
under these home-rule principles which stifles in him 
any longing after political rights or desire to interfere 
in state matters. The evils deplored by Mr. Villari 
are not the fault of this characteristic institution itself, 
but have arisen rather from the inadequate redistribu- 
tion of the soil at the time of the emancipation, which 
has left the peasant of to-day with insufficient land to 
eke out an existence. Whilst on the peasant question, 
it is worth notice that the word moujik, indiscriminately 
used by Mr. Villari and other writers, is frequently ill 
placed. The term is really the equivalent of the 
Western phrase proletariat. The word krestianin 
(peasant) is applied to the tiller of the soil in general ; 
whilst in urban occupation the krestianin becomes the 
moujik—a word that often carries a sense of contempt in 
its meaning too. The resources of the Russian empire 
form one of the most interesting economic problems of 
modern times, and constitute moreover a_ political 
question of vast importance. Thisis the question which 
shaped the policy that culminated in the present war. 
In this light we commend to the reader Mr. Villari’s 
chapter on the industrial development of Russia, the 
conclusions of which go far to prove that M. de Witte’s 
scheme of making agricultural Russia an industrial 
country was a mistake both politically and economically. 
This mistake is now being rectified by M. de Witte’s 
own advocacy and with the Tsar’s personal approval. 
In his preface the author of ‘‘ Russia from Within ” 
solemnly warns the reader that the pages of his book 
will come as a shock to some very sincere friends of 
Russia. But it is certain Mr. Ular’s readers—if he 
has any—will not take him sufficiently seriously to 
experience any shocks but those of contempt. Mr. 
Ular’s dramatis persone are all murderers, plotters 
and counterplotters, beginning with miserable sub- 
ordinates of police and ending with those bétes noires 
the Grand Dukes, who, the author boldly insinuates, 
actually connived at the assassination of their own 
father, with the aid of their sister-in-law, the present 
Dowager Empress. Amongst incidents which the 
author is pleased to call ‘‘ facts that do not make pretty 
reading, but which are authentic, historical and 
exact”’ is a description of the manner in which we are 
invited to believe that official promotion takes place in 
Russia. The head of the palace police instructs one of 
his underlings to construct a web of electric wires 
along the walls and beneath the Emperor’s throne, under 
which he buries a biscuit tin. On the eve of a great 
ceremony in honour of Alexander III. he denounces 
this “infernal plot” to the autocrat with consummate. 
audacity. Nicholas II. faints into the arms of the chief of 
police, and henceforth regards the latter as the greatest 
man in Russia. The following story is also related as 
‘* history ” concerning the Grand Duke Vladimir, who, 
we are told, has not only organised massacres en masse, 
but has committed murder himself. In December 1904. 
he set out in hot haste for Warsaw to inspect, nominally, 
the troops mobilised for the war, really the petticoats. 
of certain accommodating ladies! The Grand Duke’s 
special train was hung up in a siding for three hours, 
since the line was blocked by the mobilisation traffic. 
Vladimir rushes at the station-master, who pleads the 
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exigencies of the mobilisation service. A torrent of 
foul-mouthed invective is the only answer he gets. 
‘*The delirium tremens of the Imperial lunatic cul- 
minates in a howl of rage.’ He lifts his hand; there 
is a flash of steel, and the station-master drops dead. 
The corpse is rapidly hustled away, and the gaping, 
unconcerned, but highly diverted crowd disperses 
quietly as the Grand Duke’s train moves majestically 
out of the station. That Mr. Ular does not substantiate 
‘these and many other samples of his “‘ historical facts” 
by any authentic evidence is scarcely surprising. 


NOVELS. 


“Grand Relations.’ By J. 8. Fletcher. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1905. 6s. 


Not even the pleasant writing of Mr. J. S. Fletcher is 
‘enough to eke out the poverty of the material employed 
in his book. The idea of this ‘‘ rustic comedy ” would 
be barely sufficient for a magazine story of average 
Jength. To spin it out to the size of a six-shilling 
volume it has been necessary to give numerous repeti- 
tions of situations and much superfluous dialogue in 
dialect. Mr. George Gosling a Yorkshire farmer of 
comfortable means desires to marry, but is sore 
oppressed by the grandeur of his intended’s relations. 
A friend of his, a provincial solicitor with a taste for 
amateur acting, hits upon the idea with a view of help- 
ing matters of impersonating a rich uncle of Gosling 
returned from foreign parts. 


extracts the full humorous value. In style and treat- 
ment the story is reminiscent of Mr. Jacobs. 


“*Tsidro.” By Mary Austin. London: Constable. 19905. 
6s. 


In this story we are treated to a romance of life in 
Southern California during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. The eponymous hero sets forth for 
a monastery fully intending to take the vows, but 
ircumstances so fall out that he comes to a fate far 
other than that. He encounters an Indian in a death 
‘struggle with a deer and throws in his weight against 
the animal. He sees a couple of men quarrelling, both 
of whom mysteriously disappear, he encounters a great 
flock of straying sheep which he shepherds to a place 
of security, he is suspected of murder and comes across 
a shepherd youth who turns out to be a disguised girl. 
Here are all the elements for a pretty romance, and a 
pretty romance the author has made of them ; Isidro 
of course ending by taking vows far other than those 
he had intended on setting out. The story is pleasantly 
told with a wealth of local colour, and will please 
lovers of romantic adventure. 


“The Conflict of Owen Prytherch.” By Walter M. 
Gallichan. Edinburgh: Morton. 1905. 6s. 


It is difficult to get up much enthusiasm over the 
somewhat conventional difficulties of this Welsh 
Methodist parson. Owen Prytherch is represented as a 
deeply religious man of a somewhat amorous disposi- 
tion. He is attracted by and marries a pretty empty- 
headed girl from the farmhouse in which he lodges. 
Later, of course, he meets his true “‘ affinity ”, and then 
the conflict begins. The story is neatly told, and 
although it deals with the passions of a parson there is 
nothing in it that could harm the mind of the most 
carefully brought up maiden. 


“The Poet and the Pierrot.” By Dorothea Deakin. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1905. 3s. 6d. 


Miss Deakin’s story is very slight and exhibits no 
particular power or distinction of any kind. At the 
same time it is quite devoid of offence and it would be 
as difficult to feel angry as to feel particularly pleased 
with it. The characters are commonplace and somewhat 
tedious and the plot is woefully thin, while the dénoue- 
ment is apparent from the start. The book, in fact, 
belongs to that class of fiction about which one is 
inclined to wonder why the stories were ever written, 
or, if written, why published. 


Many entertaining situa- | 
tions arise from this deception out of which Mr. Fletcher | 


THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


A.D. 1717. 
Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON 7. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


Head Office - 
London Office - - 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES 


Low Premiums under the Society's popular Minimum 
Premium System. 


New Schemes providing Income at § % or 5% on the Sum Assured. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON E.C, 


Quinguennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under Sampence and Annuity 

Contracts - - 3,937,646 
SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - £976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to THe ACTUARY, 
Equitas.e Lire Assurance Sociery, Mansion Hovse St., Lonpon, EC. 


London & Lancashire 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Offices : 


Extracts from the Forty-second Annual Report. 


LONDON—66 ons 67 CORNHILL E.C. 


New Assurances, 1904 ret pe £695,848 
Net Premium Income... ia ooo 293,460 
Funds Increased during the Year by ‘a 127,693 
Total Funds 2,000,477 


NINETY PER CENT. OF PROFITS 10 NEW POLICYHOLDERS. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE CO., 


15 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 


CENTENARY YEAR, 1905. 


Paid in Claims, £12,300,000. 


Provision for Old Age. 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 


GEORGE s, CRISFORD, Actuary. 


Investment Policies. 
Personal Accident. Burglary. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FIRE. COMPANY, LIMITED. LIFE: 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


The Manchester Fire Office. 
CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Head Office ; 
Manchester ce: 98 KING STREET. 
Income £1,200,000. 


TOTAL SECURITY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS 
NEARLY FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. \ 
Accidents. Burglary. 

EMPLOYERS’ we * 
LIABILITY. 


The Corporation 
will act as 
Exsontor of Wills. 


Apply for further information to THe Secretary, 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.. 
WEST-END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, s.W. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807 (Annuities) 


Heap OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Ciry—41 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BirminGuaM, Bristo., Lezps, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the valuation (1902) 
produced an ——— Cash Bonus of per 
cent. of the Premiums during the Quinquen- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 

The Company’s Debenture Policies, 
with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Simple and Liberal 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFIGE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. , 
Funds, 23,514,000. Income, £378,000 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. 


Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office has a Special be a 
of £259,000, the whole of the interest of which falls into the profits of 
current Bonus period. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances, 

APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


CRESHAM LIFE 


Annual Income (1904) = - £1,348,659 
Payment under Policies - £20,474,666 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, 
General Manager and Secretary. 


Tue Gresuam Lire Assurance Society, Limirep. 


MEUTUAL KUIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF AUSTRALASIA, 
5 LOTHBURY, LONDON, 


1904 INVESTIGATION. 
Bonus £2% per annum 
DECLARED ON 

® Whole Life Limited 
ESTAB. 1869. Payments Policies. 


Special Agency Appointments offered in unrepresented Districts. 
ALFRED GILBERT, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent St., W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM cous of this Office is derived from Home business only,. 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES £5,000,000. Damage b: 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas ‘ie 


PORES ¢ OF PROPOSAL and full iculars as to Rates and the Advantages. 
by the County may be pe recem on application. 


B..E. RATLIFFE, Secretary, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


ROYAL company. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 38 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD.. 


ANNUAL INCOME = = © = ££4,162,578 
TOTAL FUNDS - - 13,062,125 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM.. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS, 
Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 


Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER ; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


UNION ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENT. FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY... 
Total Assets... £4,393,943 
ion ual Revenue . £1,177,773 


81 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
and at the Branch Offices and Agencies of the Socitty. ote 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Sensitive”” By A. E. M. Foster. London: Allen. 1905. — 
3s. 6d. 


Of all the human qualities that of sensitiveness is in the | 


English tongue most difficult to elaborate. Almost every one 


The Saturday Review. 


| 


| 


of its synonyms leads the sense astray with the suggestion of | 
other emotions to which it has been likened. Tender takes the 


thought to love; fine to magnificence; nice is almost quite 
estranged from what was once its meaning ; delicate is pale with 
its deference to health; dainty shares its vogue between the 
toilet and the table; even fastidious has acquired a cen- 
sorious implication. And the reason certainly is not that we 
are socially or morally an insensitive people. Our inclinations 
are inconveniently the other way, and the poorness of our 
vocabulary in such ideas of distinction compared, for example, 
with that of the Japanese, proves how much more susceptive is 
the tongue of a people of its intellectual than to its moral 
ae One is thus disposed in advance to offer a 
welcome to anyone who will face the double disability which 
the absence or perversion of the terms of sensibility implies, 
and especially to one who writes, as does Mr. Foster, with 
charm and sanity, as well as with feeling. Two of his essays 
deal with men who represent interestingly different qualities of 
sensitiveness, Walter Pater and Nietzsche. Life, for Pater, was 
fastidious appreciation, the subtilisation of sense. But it was a 
sensitiveness intensely guarded, almost frigidly controlled. 
His “ burn with a hard gem-like flame” gives the measure of 
a system which took for its sample of serenity the untame- 
able fire. Nietzsche’s sensitiveness was fastidious also, but it 
was the fastidiousness of disdain, a shrinking from the brutal 
heedlessness of humanity, which forced him to create a race 
with whom he could sympathise, and to counsel the cultivation 
of sensitiveness by the destruction of sense. But Mr. Foster’s 
most interesting chapters are those that deal with subjective 
conditions of the mind ; he is at his best when he seems to be 
just thinking aloud, often a little doubtfully, sometimes a little 
capriciously, but always with a quiet breadth of appreciation, a 
fineness of feeling, a grave charm of style. He writes on 
“Atmosphere”, but he produces it with even greater felicity, 
for no better instance could be cited of the curiously elusive 
obviousness of a literary atmosphere than may be found 
between the covers of his own admirable volume. 


“‘@arden Cities in Theory and Practice.” By A. R. Sennett. 
2 vols. London: Bemrose. 1905. 21s. net. 


The garden city movement is interesting and has a pro- 
mising future, but it is only an enthusiast like Mr. Sennett who 
could write or read such a production as the above-mentioned 
two volumes of fourteen hundred pages and several pounds 
avoirdupois. We could not advise an ordinary reader who is 
net prepared to devote, say, twelve months of his time to the 
exclusive study of garden cities to make his acquaintance with 
it for the first time in Mr. Sennett’s pages. He apologises 
for the length of the book ; and indeed he has made a mistake 
in overloading his subject with matters connected with garden 
cities only by that bond which exists between any one thing 
and every other thing in the universe. It is as though one wrote 
the history of the world as part of a county or parish history. 
His book would be more readable also if his style were not so 
Gargantuan. We hope no garden city will be constructed on 
such grandiose lines as Mr. Sennett’s prose. Not dwellings for 
the plain citizen but pyramids should be designed by the writer 
who can describe man as “a colligative,a phalanxive being” 
and can keep on so steadily at that height. 


We are glad to join with the “ Athenzum ” in calling atten- 
tion to the very discreditable neglect of that excellent quarterly 
“The oe | ”, which was started in 1889 with the sympathetic 
assistance Henry Bradshawe. This scholarly publication 
actudHy receives more support from the Continent and 
America than from this country. There are still a few book- 
lovers left in England. We trust they will stir themselves 
before it is too late to save “The Library”. All information 
can be obtained at 20 Hanover Square, W. 


Revue des Doux Mondes. 15 Juillet. 3fr, 


In an instructive article on “ Automobiles on high roads,” 
by M. Panet Rivet, the writer demonstrates the extraordinary 
strides taken in a few years by the automobile industry in 
France. In 1901 the value of the machines exported was 
| million francs, which had risen in 1904 to more than 
714 millions ; and 100,000 workmen in France now earn their 
living in this industry. We have only space to draw attention 
‘to an excellent paper by M. du Bled on “ Transformations in 
Agriculture” and to M. Brunetitre’s crushing exposure of the 
follies of the “ Pacifisist” doctrines for a great nation, a lesson 
amuch needed in France to-day. 


For this Weex's Books see page 126. 
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SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


PROPRIETORS: 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Lrp. 
26 Holborn, London, E.C. 


247 & 249 Brompton Road, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


1876. 
Telephone—9Q99 KENSINGTON. 


W.D. HODGES & CO., Ltd. 


DECORATORS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
CABINET MAKERS. 
S, pecialities 


ADAMS. CHIPPENDALE. SHERATON. 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
HIGH-CLASS WORK AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funds Exceed - £2,920,000. 
Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 


Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus 
should write to EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


ACCUMULATED FUND . Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS . More than £12,400,000 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT Prose: are divided every five year solely 


FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


No. 48 Gracecnurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £55,000,000, 


PELICAN Ano BRITISH EMPIRE 


Life Office. A.D. 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
TOTAL ASSETS exceed £5,100,000. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for and General Advertising. Advice 
| Estimates, and all information fee ies received. 
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By Appointment to By Appointment to 


D.M. the Ring, the Prince of Wales. 


RESCUED THE ROYAL MAIL. 


‘*Captain Hughes Morgan, of Pontwell Hall, Brecon- 
shire, has performed a notable feat in rescuing the 
Royal Mail. The Great Western Railway Company 
recently inaugurated a motor omnibus service between 
Brecon and Abergavenny, and have a contract to convey 
the mail. 

The bus which left Brecon at ten minutes to seven 
on Saturday, July 8, met with a bad accident a mile 
outside the town, and when the postal officials were 
puzzling themselves how to get the mails to Aberga- 
venny, Captain Morgan and a party of officers drove up 
to the Post Office in a powerful Daimler motor-car. 

The captain volunteered to convey the mails to Mon- 
mouthshire, and set off there and then. He left Brecon 
twenty minutes after the scheduled time, and although 
he had to drop and pick up mail bags at various places 
on the way besides picking up passengers for London, he 
reached Abergavenny twenty minutes before the depar- 
ture of the mail train.”—( Vide DAILy Press, /u/y 11.) 

In times of emergency, trust to a Daimler car. 
Efficient transmission of power and scientific construc- 
tion are the keynotes of success. 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 


219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordin COFFEE. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


Ls LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES. NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & co., } Fenchurcs ‘Avenue, London. 


F. apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch A’ , E.C., or to 


COMPANY'S IND CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. & O. SERVICES. 


P. rR SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
& O. BOMBAY ROUSTRALLA’ 


CEY LON, A TRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRAL 
TASMANIA’ and ew Zealand. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, “peeves 4 ISES and 
P. & an -ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. or Particulars 
at London Offices, 122 Leadenhall E.C., or Northueberland 


POLLO THEATRE. Henry Lowenretp, Sole 


Hotels and Boarding Houses. 
AN OLD GARDEN 


14 ACRES. SHADY AND COOL. 
500 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
Amidst and surrounded by the most beautiful wooded country, —_ situated to 
receive the influence of sea mountain air. Gravel soil. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 
Excellent cuisine, electric a aee motor co and stabling. First-class horses and 
carriages, tennis, croquet. G. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


[eco —THE IMPERIAL. I. — High- class 


Private Hotel, facing sea. 100 rooms, electric light, elevator, elegant lounge, 
drawing-, billiard- and ball-rooms. Season En ‘erms, guineas. Illus 
trated tariff from L. PARSONS, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE Boarding Esta- 
Level. Minute from sea. Table d’'Hdte7 Inclusive 


Telegrams : COLLINS, Osborne, Ilfracombe. 


LFRACOMBE. — MONTEBELLO BOARDING 
HOUSE.—Facing Capstone Parade and Wildersmouth. Table d’Hote 


(6.30 p.m.). Terms moderate. 
Telephone 40. Telegrams: ‘‘ Montebello.” 


OUTHWOLD - ON - SEA. — MARLBOROUGH 

HOTEL.—Best position on the sea front. Luxurious hall lounge, smoking- 

and billiard-rooms. Electric light, and in winter heated throughout. Moders 

sanitation. Near the pier and golf links. Hotel omnibus meets ail the trains. 
Inclusive terms if desired. Manager Proprietor, C. F. BENNewiTz. 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


ENTRE CLIFF HOTEL.—The best situation on 

the Sea Front. Motor Garage, with ge A it. Good Cycle 
accommodation. Tennis, Croquet, Electric ex Menten Hotel to Golf 
Links (18 holes). . A. KLOEPFER, Manager. 


ENTNOR.—ESPLANADE HOTEL.—Close to the 


Pier. Facing due South. an fot dining, and smoking rooms. 
Omnibus meets all trains. -LAMB T CO 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 
licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric li ht, —_ araes 
roof garden, orchestra, billi —— cuisine and wines ; Tu 
“Dowsing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, 


LIFTONVILLE. — DALKEITH. —A high-class 

Private Boarding Establishment, fitted with all modern improvements, and 

geome with every comfort. Unrivalled position, facing sea, on Flagstaft 
Teleg: : Stoddart, Margate. The Misses STODDART. 


fF OLKESTONE.—CASBON HOUSE, Trinity 
Crescent.—High-class Boarding er close to sea ont | Leas. 
Comfortable, home-like. Cuisine excellent. tables. Smoke-room. hly 
recommended. Terms 2 to 3 guineas weekly. Telephone; 32x. Also Garba, 
Cliftonville, Margate.— 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best in and quiet. 


Magnificent sea view. Electric throughou tari 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


EWTON FERRERS, near Plymouth.—RIVER 
YEALM HOTEL.—An admirable centre for places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. a from 2 guineas per week. Cleanliness. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Good att and comfort guaranteed. Yachting, boating, fish- 
ing (river and sea), bathing. Scenery of exquisite beauty. Fine tives.—Address, 
OPRIETOR. 


HOTEL S) EDINBURGH. 


The finest 
ENTIRELY NDECORATED 1905. 
elegrams WELCOME.” 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


XETER.—OSBORNE HOTEL.—Well situated 
between Queen Street (S.-W.R.), and St. David's (G.W.R.) oe and 


the City and Cathedral. Home comforts and moderate ch 
W. C. WILLIAMS, 


LEVEDON, Somerset.—Seasip—e Hypro HoTe..— 
Holiday, Health, and Pleasure Resort. Near Golf Links and Pier. Good 


centre for excursions road, rail, orsea. Resident Physician. Fine Baths. - 


Liberal Table.— Secretary, Hydro, Clevedon, Somerset. 


ARROGATE.—CROWN HOTEL. 
ning Pum room Royal Enlarged, furnished and 
t Mlustrated ante sent on application to ¥. H. Focc, 


near Zermatt.—GRAND HOTEL PEN- 


"for families. Ten minutes from Zermatt by train, 1 nome 
Near Weisshorn, Nedelhorn, 
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F, V. WHITE & CO.’s 
LIST. 


NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


FORTUNE’S FAVOURITE. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


FORTUNE’S FAVOURITE. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


SINS OF THE CITY. 
SINS OF THE CITY. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


“ Mr, William Le Queux is the best living writer of sensational novels.” 
—Morning Leader. 
“It is superfluous to recommend Mr. Le Queux; he has an audience always 


greedy for more.” —Queen. 
“* Will commend itself as one of intense interest, conceived on original lines, and 
worked out with ingenuity and skill."—7he Scotsman. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “‘ THE SHULAMITE.” 


THE PREMIER’S DAUGHTER. 
By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE KING’S MESSENGER. 
By LOUIS TRACY. 


THE WHISPERER. 
. By MRS. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


THE SCARLET BAT. 
By FERGUS HUME. 


A GRAND DUKE OF RUSSIA. 
A STORY OF THE UPHEAVAL. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 


HIS BETTER HALF. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


(Jmmediately. 


In Cloth Gilt, Bevelled Boards. Price 5s. 
CUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


A BRIGHTON TRAGEDY. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, Author of “Dr. Nikola,” &e., &e. 
(Jmmuadiately 


— 


Now Ready. Price 6s. 


LATEST NOVEL. 


JUST AS IT WAS. 


Third Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


JUST AS IT WAS. 


Third Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., Ltd., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
FICTION 


Behind the Throne (William Le Queux); A Tragedy in Common- 
place (M. Urquhart). Methuen. 6s. each. 

Love’s Cross-Currents : A Year’s Letters (Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne). Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 

Children of Earth (Sidney Paternoster); A Daughter of the Manse 
(Sarah Tytler) ; Jane Shore (J. E. Muddock); Prince and Tom 
(Geo. G. Brentforde). Long. 6s. each. 

The Fool Errant (Maurice Hewlett). Heinemann. 6s. 

Lohengrin (Bernard Capes). Dean. 6s. 

The Exploits of Jo Salis (William Greener). Ilurst and Blackett. 65. 

The Little Hills (Nancy Huston Banks). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Rebel Prince (Seth Cook Comstock); Alix of the Glen (Curtis 
Yorke); The Opal Serpent (Fergus Hume). Long. 6s. each. 


HIsTORY 


De Monroé a Roosevelt, 1823-1905 (par M* De Barral-Montferrat. 
Avec une préface de M. le-Comte d’Haussonville). Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 4/7. 

Shrewsbury (Thomas Auden). Methuen. 45. 6d. net. 

The Russian Revolutionary Movement (Konni Zilliacus. Translated). 
Alston Rivers. 7.5. 6d. net. 

The College of St. Leonard (Prepared and Edited by John Herkless 
and Robert Kerr IIannay). Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


The Geology of South Africa (F. H. Hatch and G. S. Corstorphine). 

Macmillan. 215. net. 
REPRINTS 

Lady Audley’s Secret (M. E. Braddon). Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Love and the Soul Hunters (John Oliver Hobbes). Unwin. Is. net. 

Memoirs of Robert Cary; The Household of Sir Thomas More. 
De la More Press. 1s. 6d. net each. 

Henry the Fifth, 1s. 6d. net ; A Sixteenth-Century Anthology, 2s. 6d. 
net. Blackie. 

One of a Mob (Nat Gould). Long. 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. boards. 


ScHooL Books 


Model Lessons on the Number Pictures (A. Sonnenschein and H. A. 
Nesbitt). Sonnenschein. Is. 
Easy Stories from English History (S. M. Wilmot-Buxton). 
Methuen. Is. 
THEOLOGY 


Israel’s Historical and Biographical Narratives (Charles Foster Kent). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net. 


TRAVEL 


Canadian Life in Town and Country (H. J. Morgan and L. J. Burpee). 
Newnes. 35. 6d. net. 

Brittany (Mortimer Menpes). Black. 20s. net. 

Baedeker’s Switzerland (Karl Baedeker). Dulau. 8m. 


VERSE 


The After-Life (J. M. Stuart-Young). Sunderland: The Keystone 
Press. 75. 6d. net. F 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Boy and his School, The (Robert L. Leighton). Murray. 2s. 6d. 


net. 

Games, Song and Ball, a Book of (Adapted for School Use by Kate 
F. Bremner). Philip. 35. 6d. net. 

eo in Town and Country (James Cornes). Batsford. 
75. net. 

How to Build or Buy a Country Cottage and fit it up (‘* Home 
Counties”). Heinemann. 6s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The Quarterly Review, 6:.; 
The Edinburgh Review, 6s.; The Church Quarterly, 6s. ; The 
Law Quarterly, 5s.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/%.3 The English 
Historical Review, 5s.; The Hibbert Journal, 2s. 6d. ; Rivista 
Ligure (Genova), 1 re; The Forum, 50¢.; The North American 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Scottish Historical Review, 2s. 6¢.; The 
Pall Mall Magazine, 6d. 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE.” 


Established January 1900. 
NEW SERIES, JANUARY 1905. 


The ‘*A. and N. C.” is the only Ifustrated Naval and Military 
Magazine in existence. 

Its contents include a Full-page Supplement with short Biographical 
Sketch of some Naval or Military Celebrity; Stations of the Army 
and Navy; a Diary of Coming Events in the two Services; Illus- 
trated Articles on the Army and Navy month by month; Reviews 
of Service Books ; Notes on Novelties; Articles on Service Topics 
of the Day; Naval and Military Stories, &c. 

The ‘‘ A. and N. C,” is published monthly, on the second or third 
Friday in each month ; price 6¢., post-free 8d. 

n, 8s. a year, post free. 


Orrices: 111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 
TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


pe bee the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, Author of “A Ride over the Rocky Moun- 
“ Creeds of the Day,” &c. With a Portrait Frontispiece. Small demy 
ae 108. 6d. net. 
*,.*° SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
DAILY NE WS.— The book is so delightful I could go on quoting from i it fot 
hours. The only fault I can find with it is that it is not longer.” 
WORLD.—“A volume of fascinating interest as well as of high literary merit.’ 
SPEAKER.—“ It is seldcm that a reviewer has the pleasure of reading a Pook 
so entertaining, so = = ~ i of living, as this...... t compares with any book 


of ihe 
MIR a One ‘of the liveliest and most irresistible books of memoirs 


ig time.” . 
By MARY KING 
ITALIAN LETT ERS OF 2.132300 

THIRD ENGLISH 

IMPRESSION. 

A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. view, 

os. 6d. net. 
“One of the most interesting books of season.,,,,.Chatty, 


TELEGRAPH. Fresh 
“DAILY TELE PH.—“ Fresh, original, and attractive...... The volume has 
be ope and vivacity of detail which characterised the letters of Madame de 
vigni 


THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “ Joshua Newings; or, The Love Bacillus.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A high-spirited and diverting entertainment, enjoyable alike 
as a story and as satire on the ineptitude of pseudo-patriotism.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘As good as An ranstey's Vice Versa’ There is an 
honest laugh in every page, and a hearty guffaw in every chapter.” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, Author of “‘ Traveilers,” Travels 
Round Our Village,” “‘ From s Thatched Cottage. Crown 8vo. 
TIMES.—“ Miss Hayden... 9 te at her best in this book. She surpasses 
herself in one accessory, the figure of Esau Tanner, the ‘fi 
sss DE: M —— There are many delightful pages to be f found in ‘Rose of 
ne Farm.’ 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, _Author of “Crowborough Beacon,” 
“*Glencairly Castle,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PALL MALL erry TTE.—“ Undoubtedly one the most absorbing novels 
a vs this season, and indeed a work to read and kee 
DAILY CHRON MCLE: —“‘ Few stories of the kind can hold one’s interest as 
it succeeds in doing.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 413, JULY. Price 6s. 


1. Htsroricat CurisTIaNity. 7. BATH THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
2. Paintinc as TxouGut.—G,. TUR 
Watts. 8. Tue or Goruic ARCHI- 
3. A Mopern Uropia. TECTURE. 
4. MADAME DE STAEL AND NAPOLEON. 9. Lire or Lorp Durrerin. 
5. = Worr or Henry J. SHort- | 10. CHATHAM THE REFORMER. 
13. THE COUNTRY AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


OUSE. 
6. uname UNDER Georce II. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


Edited by ay 3 me L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Magdalen Coll 
and Lecturer in Dip! lomatic in the University of Oxford, 


No, 79. JULY. Price 5s, 
Articles. SERFDOM ON AN Essex Manor. By 
Notes on Gaius Graccuus. By W. e Rev. Andrew LL.D. 
Warde Fowler. Part II. Nicuovas Faunt’s Discourse TOuCcH- 
Sim Joun Otpcastize, By W. T. ING THE OFFICE OF PRINCIPAT 
Secretary or Estate, &c., 1592. 


Great Civit War. By Ernest | CORRESPONDENCE OF ARCHBISHOP 
Broxap. STONE AND THE Duxe oF New- 


castLe. By C. Litton Falkiner, 
ers. 


Notes a Documents. 


| 
augh. | 
Tue Sreces or Hutt purinc THE By Charles Hughes. 
Tue CorrEsPONDENCE OF HuMPHREY, | 


Duxe or GLOUCESTER, AND Pigr view: 
Newman, D.Litt. | Notices of Periodical Publications. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
da 4 


One Year ... eo 2130 @ 
Half Year ... oe OFF 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the | 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


THE FLUTE OF PAN. 


“oe you want cynicism,’ says Lord Feldershey to 
his wife, ‘you shall have it.’ The author of this 
clever, pleasant, worldly, humane piece of psycho- 
logical comedy has by this time arrived at a mastery 
of her chosen line of work which it is given to few to 
achieve. . . . Mrs. Craigie does not make us feel in 
touch with “deep things, or out of countenance with 
ourselves as individuals or as a species. Her comedy 
is of the lightest and most skimming ; and she does 
it perfectly.”—-THe OutLoox. ‘‘ The Flute of Pan,” 


price 6s. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


How to Spend 


A Happy Holiday. 


BURGLING 
Barry Pain’s Memoirs of 


Constantine Dix (3s. 6d). 


“The Sherlock Holmes of 
Crime.” Dairy CHRONICLE. 


BUSH-RANGING 


Louis Becke’s Tom Gerrard | 


(6s.). An exciting story of the 
Australian Bush. “A mad 
gallop from cover to cover.” 


BysTANDER. 

FLIRTING 
Henriette CorKran’s Lucie 
and I (6s... “A gay and ex- 


citing love story.” 
BritTisH WEEKLY. 
FISHING 


Philip Geen’s What I have} 


Seen While Fishing, and 


How I have Caught My Fish. 
73 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


SNAP-SHOTTING 
F. C. Snell’s The Camera in 
the Fields (80 Illustrations, 
5s.) A practical guide to 
Nature photography. 

IN BED 
With Cricket on the Brain. 
By M. C. C. Profusely Illus- 


trated. net. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


RUSSIA. 


‘*In ‘Russia Under the Great Shadow’ Mr. Villari 
has supplied us with a body of facts just where our 
knowledge was most defective. Hehas passed from 
the capital to the provinces, from town to town, and 
in noting with shrewd insight the conditions of par- 
ticular industries, the lives of the merchant and the 
artisan, the peasant and the priest, and the economic 
and moral factors which make up provincial Russia, 
he has shown the true state of the country with 
greater clearness than many more ambitious writers.” 

—Daity News. With 84 Illustrations, including 


four of the famous anti-foreign Cartoons. Price 
1os. 6d. net. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ay ag & soe, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY 24, and two following days, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, ‘AUTOGRAPH LE S and HISTORICAL ‘UMENTS, com- 
rising specimens of Robert Burns, Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Edmund Burke, 
en: (superb letter si in fu 
Henricus R. ichard Dake of York ward IV. 
Somerset, bsenm Prince of Wales (brother of Charles I Charles I1. (holograph 
letter signed), Oliver Cromwell, Queen Henrietta Maria (hologran et letters hokemerk 
c., Napoleon I., Dr. ohnson, ames Boswell, Sir Rane 
letter | Mary of (wi low of James V. of Peter the 
&e. sterheld ( . s.), Benjamin Disraeli (A. L. s.), Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord &e. 


May be viewed. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL Cs AUCTION, at their House, No. 3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MOD Ee uly 24, and following day, at One o'clock (tr 
a collection of ENGLISH INS, the r rty of eee Es 
collection of ENGLISH and FOREIG COINS, the pr of a LA bY; 
English Milled GOLD COINS, the property of CH ARLES ITAKER, Esq. ; 
and other small Collections ; Coin Cabinets and Numismatic Books. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 3 yy Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 28, and following da: clock pre- 
cisely, "valuable BOOKS and Illuminated and MA) USCRIPTS, original 
quarto and other early and rare editions of Shakespeare's plays, editions of the 
Civile Conversations” of Stephen Guazzo, autograph letters of P. B. Shelley, 
illuminated a XVth century chronicle of England, Portulani of the XVIIth 
century, manuscript collections, Horace Walpole's annotated copy of Pennant’s 
+ valuable illustrated natural history books, early American almanacks by 
Franklin, &c., Hardwicke’s Shropshire collections, Ackerman’s illustrated pub- 
cation &e., being selections from the libraries of A. Constable, “ m. 
Francis Brown Sams, Esq., George Carrington, Esq., of Great Missenden, & 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


cunenel AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN {>in AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR yg AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Book ay Lonpvon. Codes : Unicope and ABC. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


(GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE. 
June Supplement Now Ready. 


CoMPRISING ALL MosT ReEceNT PURCHASES IN 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 


Books in NEW condition, at REDUCED Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapi.ty, W. 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged and All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Pest orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Protector 


Catalogues may be ha be had. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. 4 4 School, Sout i, — yee given to Air 
Cambridge ; the Priacipals of Bedford ont Colleges, ond 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON.— 
AN EXAMINATION will be held at the above School on TUESDAY, 
sth, 190s, the for filling up about 20 vacancies 
oundation.—Full particulars the Examination can be obtained on 

pt to the 


~UY’S HOSPITAL.—Pretiminary Scientiric (M.B. 
_ Lonpon ae next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 


The Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—Entrance Scholarships to be 
d for in September 1905.—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one o 
the value of £ 100 open to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50 open to 
candidates un der 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the 
value of £150 and another of £60, open to candidates under 25 years of age. One 
Scholarship for University Students who have completed their stud = 
application to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, idge, S.E. 


NEWARK AND DISTRICT PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE AND PREPARATORY CLASSES. 


ANTED, a Lady Principal to teach and direct. 
necessary 
d 100, Salary £130 


er annum. Apply immediately to 
C. H. NEWBALD, ba 


Engagement as from 1st September. | 


THE 


POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


President: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for 
the Poor Country Clergy. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund for 
granting Help to Country Clergymen and to those 
in Provincial Towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
rest and change. Cases are frequent where for six, 
eight, or ten years—sometimes even longer—a Clergy- 
man has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 


It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked ‘‘ Holiday Fund.” 


The Society also makes large grants periodically from 
its General Fund in times of emergency, and is the only 
Institution of the kind which gives immediate assistance 
to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in 
all parts of the Empire. At each fortnightly Meeting 
of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distri- 
buted in this way. 

Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,’’ and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices of the Corporation : 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large a Hospital for the whole of 


ndon. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 


_ Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 


Newark. | work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. — 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT 


LONDON, 


35 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Telephones : ie 1419 AVENUE. 
No. 11948 CenTRAL, 


Subscribed Capital, £4,233,325. 


Paid-up Capital, £846,665. 


Reserve Fund, £400,000. 


NINETY-EIGHTH REPORT 
Submitted to the Shareholders at the Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting at Cannon Street Hotel, on Wednesday, the 19th July, 1905. 


7 Directors have to report that, after making provision for bad and doubtful debts, the Gross Profits of the half-year ending 30th June last, as shown by the 
annexed statements, amount to £102,563 14s. &d., which, with the balance of £11,148 14s. 7d., brought forward from the previous account, gives a total 


£113,712 gs. 3d. After providing for all charges, including Income Tax and Di 


’ and Auditors’ remuneration, and reserving £47,209 19s. 8d. for Rebate o 


jnterest on bills not matured, there remains a net profit of £53,807 19s. 7d. for appropriation. 
at the rate of Ten per cent. per annum, free of Income Tax, leaving a balance of £11,474 148. 7d. to be carried forward 


It is proposed to apply £42,333 5s. to the payment of a Dividend 
to next account. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1905. | 
Dr. 
To Subscribed Capital—£ 4,233,325 
viz., 169,333 shares of £25 each 
4. 
846,665 | 
490,000 © 


Capital paid-up, viz.: £5 per share 
Reserve Fund 


Deposits and Sundry Balences 10,594,694 3 2 
Bills Re-discounted .. ee oe oe - oe 3,054,289 19 10 
Rebate 47,209 19 8 
Amount at Credit of Profit and Loss Account és 53:807 19 7 


414,996,657 2 3 


Cr. 4 
By Cash at Bankers’ .. es oe oe ee oe 139.409 17 6 
Securities 


British and Indian Government and 
other Trustee Securities, including 
City of London Corporation Bonds .. £2,065,680 15 9 


Other Securities .. oe ee ee 241,404 2 2 
2,307,084 17 18 
Loans at call, short and fixed dates .. 2,013,279 15 4 


Bills Discounted, &c. .. 

Sundry Ralences, and Interest due on Investannats and 
Loans +“ 

Freehold Premises 


10,403,636 10 6 


£14;996,667 2 3s 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Half-year ending 
30th June, 1905. 


Dr. a & 
To Current expenses, including Salaries, Tax, 
and other charges ee ee 10,044 10 0 
Directors’ and Auditors’ ‘Remuneration ee 2,650 0 0 
Rebate of Interest on Bills not due, carried to New Account .. 47,209 19 8 
Six Months’ Dividend at the rate of Ten 
per Cent. per annum, free of Income 
res oe £42,333 5 0 
Balance carried forward to next account .. 11,474 14 7 
53,807 19 7 


413,712 9 3 


Cr. 
By Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1904 oo wes 14 7 
Gross Profits during the half-year .. ee a ee ++ 102,563 14 8 


4113, 712 9 3 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 19c0, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been comgied with. 


We have ‘examined the Securities representing Investments of the Company, 
those held against Loans at call, short and fixed dates, and all Bills discounted in 
hand. We have also proved the Cash Balances, and verified the Securities and 
Bills in the hands of Depositors. The foregoing Accounts agree with the Books, 
and we are of opinion that the Balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit 
a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs as shown by the Books 
of the Company, except that it does not state the amount of Investments and Bills 
placed as security against Deposits. 

J. GURNEY FOWLER, 4 C.A., 
(Price, Waterhouse 
kson, Pixley, Browning, Husey & Co ) 


Auditors. 


35 Cornhill, sth July, por 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of the above Company was held last Thursday 
under the presidency of Mr. Adolph Tuck (Chairman of the Company), who said ; 
lt experience no less pleasure in coming before you to-day, at the fourth annual 
meeting of your Company, than was the case at each of the three preceding meet- 
ings, and this because I am again in the pleasant position of placing before you 
what I hope you will consider a satisfactory result of the work accomplished during 
the past twelve months. The printed report is in your hands, and has shown you 
that, after making due provision for bad and doubtful debts, depreciations, and 
expenses, the net profit for the past year is £51,661 8s. 11d., this more than main. 
taining the results of the preceding year, which, you will remember my pvinting out 
at our last meeting, had been the most profitable year in the history of this business. | 
I may here mention that the gross profit was several thousand pounds more this 
year; but these increased earnings were to some extent set off by an increase in 
the expenditure, which I venture to think has advanced the efficiency and smooth 
working of your business. The earnings have been fairly distributed in the 
ratio of former years’ profits over the various departments owned by the company 
—a satisfactory indicator, in my opinion, this, of the healthy state of the busi- 
ness, thus well and regularly maintained by all its departments. The volume | 
of trade during the year has shown its due quota of increase, and, what is an 
especially satisfactory feature, has again been well distributed over all parts of the 
world, thus giving gratifying proof of the maintenance of the high repute in which 
the publications of this company are held everywhere. 

After referring to the gratifying expansion of the business he said: It now but 
remains for me to revert to the main object of our meeting—namely, to ask your 
sanction for the disposal of the past year’s earnings of £51,661 8s. 11d., to which has 
to be added the balance brought forward from the previous year, £4,059 7s. r1od., 
making a total of £55,720 16s. 9d. The remuneration of your directors absorbs 
£3,500; Preference dividends for the year, already paid to shareholders, £13,750; 
interim dividend paid on the Ordinary shares, at the rate of 6 percent. per annum, 
for the half-year ended October 31, £7,500, totalling £21,250. This leaves for dis- 
posal a sum of £30,970 16s gd. Out of this your directors recommend a dividend on 
the Ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per cent. p xt mee annum for the half-year ended 
April 3% 1905, and a with the interim end of 6 per cent. already paid 

inary shares, Ad cent. for the year. This will absorb £ 
be transferred the 


12,500 ; 
cividend reserve the sum of 
gene! reserve £10,000; 
year the balance of 43,470 16s. od. 
thus disposing of es available total 7 £30,970 16s. our various 
reserve accounts then stand at the handsome total of £52,142 115. 6d., the 
accumulation of only four years’ trading, and exceeding in amount the whole 
of la-t year’s profits—the largest addition (£15,000) being made to-da vided 
you Rive : sanction to our recommendations. our directors make no oe mm for 
still continuing on the lines laid — at the first annual quate, ~alendinn the 


to t 


up of a strong reserve. Every one of you ladies and gentlemen 
ence and ordinary een ona alike—is bound to benefit by t policy, which, 
while it naturally, of your company, increases in t the same 
pepe the ae ae individual holding. I have now much pleasure in moving 
‘Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the adoption ff Ge meen, which, after some 
discussion, was carried unanimously, and a yote of thanks to the Chairman termi- 
nated the proceedings. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
Dividend No. 13. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 
HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that the 


will receive payment ee or after FRIDAY, 4th August, 1905, of DIVIDEN 
No. 13 (2 r cent., i.e. 5s. per share), after surrender of COUPON No. 1 ‘~ the 
a re) ice, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., or at the Head Office at 


COUPONS belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject 
to deduction of English Income Tax at the ate of 1s. in the he £ 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 
pw gS any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of ELEVEN 


Listing Forms may be had on a ay 


Ord: 
” AN DREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : No. s London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
rgth July, 1905. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CoO., LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 26. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that the 
will receive payment, on or after FRIDAY, 4th August, 1905, of DIVIDENI 
No. 26 (8 per cent., i.e. 8s. per share), after surrender of CO ION No. 21 at the 
Lendon Office, No. 1 London Wall ae, 5 

Coupons beens to holders resident e United roy a will be subject to 
a deduction of English _— Tax at the rate of 1s. in 
COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS “ie examination and a 4 
be be helene any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of ELEVE 


Listing Denne be halen 


Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E 
19th July, 1905. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1id. Post free 2d. 


Off.ces : 


37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
129- 
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CROWN REEF GOLD MINI MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


BALANCE SHEET at 31 at Bist March, 1905. 


Dr. 


To Capital Account— 


120,000 Shares of £r each 
Share Premium Account— 

Premium on Shares sold .. 
Revenue Account— 


Revenue appropriated for Working Capital .. 


Reserve Account — 


Appropriated for Working Capital... 


Reserve Fund— 


Amount as per Balance Sheet at uae Masch, 


Added during year.. ee 


Rew enue Appropriation Account— 


Balance of sums set aside for additions to 


Machinery and Plant, &c. 
Investments — 


Interest and Dividends received from Invest- 


ments 
Sundry Creditors~ 


On account Wages, Stores, &c... 


Transvaal Government— 
Gold Profits Tax for Year 


Unclaimed Dividend Account— 


Dividend No. 31— 
Declared oth March, 1905 
Coupons unpaid .. ee ee 


Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance 


ws 


Cr. 
By Mine Property — 


Paid to 56,0co 
of £reach .. ee 

Paid to Vendors, Cash 

Purchase Price of Freehold of 
Mynpacht, Cash .. 


Property Account — 
Purchase Price of Claims (a3!) 

for Mill Site .. 

Purchase Price of Claims (3) 
on Farm Turffontein oo 


Water Rights— 


60-Stamp Mill Water Right.. 
120 ” ” 


Reservoirs and Dams— 

Mill Water Dam oe ee 
Mill Tailings Dam 

Mill Service Reservoir 

Mine ” 


Machinery and Plant— 
120 - Stamp 


Service .. 
Electric Plant, er and 
Lighting ee 


120-Stamp Mill Cyanide Works 


ground 

Workshops Plant oe oe 

Rock Drilling Plant .. 

No. Main Shaft, par 
Pumping Gear, &c. 

No. 2 Main Shaft, Hauling and 
Pumping , &e. 

Incline Shaft Head Stone 
Breakers, Engines, &c. .. 

Carts and Harness 

Assay Plant, Surveying In- 
struments, Piping ill to 


Mire and Suedri: oe 
Buildings Account 
Mine De 


Main Shaft and Sines oe 


Buildings and Permanent Works — 


Balance in Suepensens pes last 
Report .. 

expended dusing Year 

during 


500 9 OO 
3,000 0 0 


25714 17 19 
861 7 2 
1,154 10 7 
628 18 7 


57,644 17 


13,001 1 5 
16,284 17 7 


7,131 O 
3,700 10 
11,383 5 8 


1,525 0 0 
800 09 


12,042 4 1 
222 


1,083 14 2 


66,539 9 3 


4494 19 4 


Carried forward .. 


130 


116,187 0 © 
20.009 0 


27,t21 17 6 


163,303 17. 6 
283,308 17 6 


121,599 
31,071 8 
7 


7.912 5 


12,531 2 1 


27,317 12 8 


121,308 


69,692 9 9 
£677,030 8 9 


190,050 0 Oo 


2,612 0 Oo 

3,309 09 @ 

6,35) 14 2 

124,739 9 5 

21,486 12 2 

24,261 1 9 
283,308 17 6 
233,308 17 6 

8 7 

$7,675 19 9 


296,658 6 4 


Brought forward 


Insurances, Licenses and Rents 


Paid in Advance ., 
Stores and Materials— 
In Stock as per Ledger 
Goods Import .. ee 


Machinery, &c., in transit 


Investments — 


Rand Mutual Assurance Com- 
pany, 253 Shares at £1 and 


4210s. premium 


Co-operative Exchange Yard, 


Lim., 37 Shares at 
(46 paid up).. 


Chamber of Mines 


Im tion 


2,7! at £3 zach (38s. 


paid up oe 
Cash at Mine ee 


Cash at Call and at Benkers 


Less held on account of 
Reserve Fund (see below) 


Gold on Consignment 
By-products 

course of realisation .. 
Sundry Debtors .. oo 


Reserve Fund — 


£120,124 12s. -od. British 2} 
Consol 


per cent. Ste 


£39 Mines 5 per cent. 


se Mexico Electric Sam 


5 percent. Debentures 


£28,750 Muni- 


cipal 4 per cent. Stock 


Bank of Africa, Lim., Fixed 


Deposit 


African Banking Corporation, 


, Fixed Deposit 
Not yet invested 


3,246 6 4 


ee 206,658 6 4 
359 13 6 
3 
7 
2 
11,208 30 
885 10 
s92 0 
° 
3.995 2 0 
2 
— 185,543 8 4 
—— 132,297 2 0 
22,924 6 
693 2 3 


6,243 11 7 
—— 227,701 8 19 


192,105 13 11 
4,365 9 0 
3232 0 0 
23,171 15 
6,002 09 0 


55549 3 


152,679 13 7 


£577,030 = 9 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT from ist April, 1904, 
to 3ist March, 1905. 


Dr. 


To ExreNnpDITURE. 


Mining Expenses 
Development .. 


Milling Expenses .. ee 


Cyaniding Expenses 
Accumulated Slimes .. 
Crown Dump .. 
Pioneer Dump 
General Expenses 


Further written of ‘additions 


Plant .. oe 


To Head Office Expenses— 


Salaries.. 


Stationery, Printing, "Advertis zing, 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees 


Licenses 


Sundry Genel 
Gold Realisation Charges .. 


Less Rents and Sundry Revenue 


Sundry Revenue . 


To Working Profit for the Year 


To Divident Account 


Reserve Fund— 


Amount carried to Reserve Funi .. 


Profits Tax .. 


Balance carried to Belense Sheet 


to 


Cr. 


By Gold Account 


Balance brought down .. 
Balance from last year .. 
Interest .. ee 
Share Warrant Fees 


S. C. STEIL, Secretary. 


135,613 ro 


ee 14 


d 
7 
41,325 13 0 
33554 8 6 
26,519 9 3 
6,728 19 4 
5513413 1 
19,239 14 0 


52,667 1t 
325,089 13 10 


2,989 1 
853 2 


oe 3,185 0 


8 
2 
539 © 
1.397 5 0 
° 


oe 6,335 


15,233 13 


14,494 15 7 
2735974 


£514,339 9 4 


228,000 0 


27,086 9 f 
27,317 12 8 


69,599 9 9 


£352,294 11 6 


4 & 
614,539 9 4 


614,539 9 4 

e+ 273,974 19 
76,350 2 7 

ee oe 1,719 9 18 
1919 


£352,294 12 6 


S. EVANS, Chairman. 
W. H. ROGERS, Director. 


= have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and _ Account with 
Accounts and Vouchers of the Company, and certify that, in our 


ion, the Balance Sheet is properly drawn u 
opi of the whole of the Company's affairs as 


, $9 as to exhibit a true and correct 
own by the Books. 


THOS. DOUGLAS (Chartered Accountant), | ha dit 


FRED J. MOLLER, 
Johannesburg, 23rd May, 1905. 
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THE NEW AFRICAN COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS and STATEMENT OF 
ACCOUNTS as at 30th June, 1905. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, P.C., &c. 

Sir CHARLES EUAN-SMITH, K.C.B., 

Baron DE LA CHEVRELIERE. 

ALBERT L. OCHS, Esq. 

THOMAS F. DALGLISH, Esq. 

MANAGERS. 
Messrs. OCHS BROTHERS (London and Paris). 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
ALEXANDER HILL AND STEWART. 
GENERAL STAFF. 
JoHANNEsbURG: THE LONDON AND SOUTH AFRICAN AGENCY, 
LIMITED, Agents. W. McCALLUM, D. R. WARDROP, Joint Managers. 
E. WENZ, R. RECKNAGEL, Technical Staff. 
Paris: JOHN A. WHITE, Administrateur Délégué. 
Lonpon : THOMAS DAY, Secretary. 
JOHANNESBURG OFFICE. 
OCEANA BUILDINGS. 
PARIS OFFICE. 
7 RUE MEYERBEER. 
REGISTERED AND HEAD OFFICE. 
34 CLEMENT’S LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be submitted to the Eleventh 
Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, to be held in London 
on the 27th day of July, 1905. 


Your Directors have the pleasure to submit Balance-sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account of this Company made up to the 3oth June, 1905- The Accounts, 
therefore, embrace a period of eighteen months from the date of the last Balance- 
sheet submitted to the Shareholders, the Directors having resolved on this altera- 
tion so that the Accounts may coincide with those of other companies with which 
the New African is working in association. 

The Directors have also decided to alter the principle upon which the Accounts 
are made up, by extinguishing the items of / eciation and Depreciation of 
Assets. This change has necessitated certain adjusting entries, which appear in 
the Balance-sheet. The balance of £32,040 16s. 7d. at the credit of Profit and Loss 
Account consequently } ly realised profit, and is wholly available 
for distribution. Your Directors recommend the payment out of this sum of a 
Dividend of 1s. 6d. per Share. 

The market price of your assets, where quoted, and a moderate valuation by 

your Directors of those which are not at present ripe for marketing, show, on 
alance, a total in excess of the amount appearing inthe Balance-sheet. 

Whilst the course of the South African market has throughout this period been 
—— unfavourable, the good results of the Company's investments in other , 
parts of Africa have permitted satisfact isations, and, generally, your 
Directors are able with satisfaction to state that the chief Assets of the Company 
— shown a marked improvement in their intrinsic value as well as in their 
uture pros 

TRANSVAAL.—With regard to this Company’s T: I interests, little pro- 
fitable business could, of course, be done during the —_= under review ; but its 

burg, the London and South African Agency, have 


representatives in Johannes! 
been active throughout in investigating and securing new ventures, especially in 
connection with the opening up of other mi: deposits in the Transvaal. At the 
New South Rand the — g is going on in accordance with the objects in view, and 
has attained a depth of 3,301 feet. 

As to the Welgedacht Company, the results of the proving of that Company’s 
Laem pane have been altogether satisfactory, and in connection with the turn of the 
reef round the farm the 1,240 claims have been re-located in a*more ad eous 
situation, where the reef has been found at a shallower depth than in the claims 
originally marked out, and, as the boring shows, with an assay value of 1 oz. 6 gr. 
over a width of roin. At the sametime, the remarkable discovery of a Coal basin 
on the farm, which has been estimated to contain many million tons of good quality 
coal, has greatly increased the value of the property. 

MOZAMBIQUE.—The difficult question of the rates of the railway system 
connecting Beira with the terri of the British South Africa Company, 
which has been the subject of ious negotiations has now (subject to 
the approval of the Portuguese Government) been adjusted on a_ basis 
favourable to the interests of the port of Beira, which will thus hence- 
forth obtain its due and natural share of traffic to and from Rhodesia. 
It is expected that, as soon as the new rates come into operation, the 
present traffic through Beira will be doubled, with commensurate ad 


distance apparatus, your Directors are very satisfied with the prospects of their 


investment. 

GENERAL.—In other directions your Board are able to report good progress in 
the Company’s business and some satisfactory realisations have been made, notably 
in the shares of a South American investment. A mining business in Australia, 
held on option jointly with the Oceana Company, is giving proof of exceptional 
value, and it is intended that the Company should also participate in a business in 
China in conjunction with a strong financial group. 

Much time and effort have been expended by your Managers throughout the 
period under review in watching over and furthering the Company's interests, and 
when the markets come back in the course of time to conditions, the 
Directors confidently look forward to satisfactory returns from their many pro- 
mising ventures. F 

According to the Articles of Association, the Earl of Chesterfield retires from the 
Board, but offers himself for re-election. : q 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., the Auditors of the Company, also retire, and 
offer themselves for re-election. 

By order of the Board, 


BALANCE-SHEET, 30th June, 1905. 


The African Accounts are included to 31st March, 1905, only. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 
Authorised : & 
400,000 Shares of £1 each .. os ae +2 400,000 


Issued : 
390,307 Shares of £1 each .. +e eo 
Less Calls outstanding oe so oe oe 165 12 6 


390,23 7 6 
Premium Account .. oe oo oe ee 129,403 7 9 
Deduct amount dealt with at 31st December, 
1903, under depreciation, now written off in 
consequence of alteration of valuation of Assets 
to basis of cost price, in respect of old ventures 
abandoned and Shares considered to have per- 
manently depreciated in value, £ 29,411 6s. 1d.; 
further amount written off in respect of the 
above, £11,164 ros. rd... oe ee es 40,575 16 2 
88,827 11 7 
Bills Payable .. ee oe oe «2,098 0 0 
Sundry Creditors ee on es ee oe 4:337 41" 
Unclaimed Dividends .. oe ee oe os 391 16 
Loans contracted on behalf of the Company and a Syndicate 
against securities per contra ee be pa 0 
Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance as per Account 31st December, 1903-- 19,014 15 © 
Add—Balance transferred from Profit and Loss 
Account for eighteen months ending 30th 
June, 1905 ee oe oo oe oo 643,469 5 
Deduct— Appreciation i of d iation 
ion in excess jeprecia: 
on Shares included in the Account up to 31st 
December, 1903, now written back .. «+ 28,443 9 10 
—— 32,040 16 7 


Liability on Shares held 


£63,130 0 6 
£573,080 16 7 
Cr. 
By Cash at Bankers’ and in hand— 
Paris .. os oe ee oe oe ee 5 
Johannesburg .. éo oe 385 2 
£26,245 4 3 
Short Loans on Stock Exchange .. «- ++ £64,128 5 7 
Sundry Loans .. ee ee 4 2 
85,743 9 9 
£111,988 14 0 
Sundry Debtors ee eo ee 23,990 5 4 


Debentures, Bank, Railway, and other Shares.. | 127,833 19 0 
Mining, Land, Copper, and other Shares snd Participations— 

Copger Shares... es oe ae 
Marketable Gold and Land Shares .. 202,082 4 4 


Syndicate Participations .. oe 
Miscellaneous Shares and Participations .. 59,890 13 10 


‘ohannesburg Dwelling House oe 3,000 0 

ffice Furniture Account— 
London, Paris, and Johannesburg... oe ee 300 
£573,080 16 7 


that town and to the territory and b of the M bique Company generally. 
The harbour will still require improvement, in order to place it on the same rank 
as the ports of the Cape Colony. Inthe meantime the agricultural development 
of the country is progressing, and your Company has engaged experimeatally, with 
the Oceana ‘Coma and others, in the cultivation of cotton in the southern 
~~ of the territory, the results of which can be considered as most promising. 

pite the crisis prevailing at Beira during the year 1904, and the disadvantage of 
the old railway rates, the African receipts of the Mozambique Company have been 
maintained at £130,413. Full information regarding the Company can be gathered 
from the Report for 1904, which will shortly be issued, and will be forwarded 


to you. 

ABYSSINIA.—The Directors report that the efforts which have been made to 
internationalise the Ethiopian Railway, in which your Company is interested 
through its holding in the International Ethiopian Railway Trust and Construc- 
tion Company, have now been successful. The nations chiefly concerned in 
—— are completing an arrangement for the neutralisation of that country 
and the int ji isation of the Dy ment with the 


jibouti-Harrar Railway in a 
Em Menelik. His wishes to see this railway extended to his capital, Addis 
Abeba, should now soon be realised. The International Ethiopian Railway Trust 
and Construction Company also taken up certain mineral and other conces- 
sions in Abyssinia, and it is anticipated that business in this country will develop 
more rapi — the extension of railway communication p Ss. 

EGYPT.—With regard to Egypt, your Directors’ opinion of last year—that 
favourable realisations in this direction might be anticipated—has been verified. 
The New Egyptian Company has had considerable success in its land o) 
tions and other business, with commensurate advantages to the shareholding 
of this Company in that concern. The Directors are well satisfied with the progress 
made, and with the prospects of carrying out further profitable business both in 
ER and the Soudan. 

T AFRICA.—In West Africa the Directors are able to report satisfactory 
pr s and a marked improvement in the prospective merits of its holdings. 

¢ Abosso Company is now crushing regularly, the ovtput for the 

months being 8,061 oz. of gold, of the value of £31,964, with a mill of 20 stamps. 
Ten stamps are now being added, and will be operating next month. The mine 
continues to open out well. On the Ankobra Concession the No. 1 dredge is now at 
work, and the No. 2 has now got up to the site selected for its erection, and will 
soon also be completed. On the Concession being opened up by the Taquah and 
Abosso Company avery wide reef has been disclosed. At the cross-cut for the 
lowest level at present reached (720 feet) the reef measures 7 ft. 7 in. of solid Banket, 
ssa about 1 oz. 

MARCONI.—With regard to the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, owing 


to the rapid expansion of its business, and the successful working of its long- 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Eighteen Months 
ending 30th June, woes. 


Dr. s. d. wd 
To Salaries and Office Expenses— 
London and Paris... os ee ee eo 2,400 0 
Johonnesburg .. oe oe ee 3,125 0 0 
53525 0 0 
Cablegrams, Travelling, Law, Advertising, and 
other Expenses .. ee os 2,926 2 9 


Balance carried to Balance-sheet TX 


4531220 14 2 
Cr. 

By Profit on Realisations .. ee ae 42,675 5 0 
Interest and Dividends .. ee oe ee ee ee + 10,303 4 0 
Sundries .. oe oe 242 5 2 

£53;220 14 2 

DE LA CHEVRELIERE, | Directors. 


THOMAS DAY, Secretary. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, , we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report to the Share- 
holders that we have audited the above Balance-sheet with the Books of the Com- 
y in London, and the Accounts from Parisand Johannesburg. The Shares and 
Beleateves are taken at cost. Those which have a published price show an appre- 
ciation in excess of depreciation on the figures in the Balance-sheet. The r-mainder 
and the miscellaneous Participations (about one-fourth of the amount stated) are 
taken at the Directors’ estimate of value. It will be noticed ¢ 411,164 108. rd. 
has been deducted from the Premium Account for further amounts written off in 
respect of old ventures abandoned and Shares which are considered to have per- 
manently depreciated in value. In our opinion such Balance sheet is proper! 
drawn up = as view of the state of the Company's 
affairs, as shown . 
. COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
London, 18th July, 1905. Chartered 


Auditors. 
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DEAN & SON’S LIST 


NEW ROMANCES 
FOUNDED ON WAGNER’S OPERAS. 


Handsomely bound in art linen, blocked in silver and gold. Large 
post 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 


Lohengrin. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 
Illustrated by SARCADI-PoGany. 
The Scotsman.—‘* An able adaptation.” 
Truth.—* A happy thought admirably carried out.” 


The Valkyries. 


By E. F. BENSON. 
Illustrated by T. Noyes Lewis. 


The Times.—‘* A thousand times more likely to do Wagner service 
than all the guide-books and key-books in the world.” 


Siegfried. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. 
Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


[Just ready. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 

“Tn es man as ’d be fool enough to marry a woman ’s 

ain’t got nothin’ but herself to give him ’s likely to be happier bein’ 
her fool ’n he ever would be bein’ mine.” 


Susan Clegg and her Friend 
Mrs. Lathrop. 


By ANNE WARNER. 33. 6d. 
The > a character-drawing and quaint humour and homely philo- 
sophy of this popular volume have not ‘surpassed by any American 


writer of the day. 
JEANNETTE L. GILpER, Editor of Zhe Critic, says :—‘‘ Anything 
more humorous than the Susan Clegg stories would be hard to find. 


Susan Clegg is an original creation.” 


My Lady Laughter. 


By DWIGHT TILTON. 

A Romance of Boston Town in the Days of the Great Siege. 
With to beautiful Illustrations in Colours by CHARLES H. STEPHENS. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover, 6s. 

Included among its characters are George Washington, John Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, and many others 
who fought to save Boston in 1775. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ A ge | heroine adorns the pages of this 
‘romance...... The illustrations, which are in colour, constitute one 
attraction of the many the volume possesses.” 

The Scotsman.—** This isa brisk and entertaining historical romance 
of soe ene love-making...... The main concern of the book is with 
a love ir which idealises the character of a merry and beautiful 
woman...... She is also visually shown in the striking coloured illustra- 
tions with which the book is adorned......The book should be heartily 
enjoyed by every reader who likes romance.” 


The Foolish Dictionary. 


By GIDEON WURDZ. 
Illustrated by WALLACE GOLDsMITH. Cloth, small 8vo. SECOND 
EDITION. 3s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘**The Foolish Dictionary’ appends a 
humorous conceit to the leading word in almost every branch of con- 
versation.” 


The Bookman,—* As a collection of ‘cute epigrams bearing on the 
follies of the day it is trenchant without being too censorious.” 


Castel del Monte. 


By NATHAN GALLIZIER. 
With six Illustrations by H. C. Epwarps. Cloth extra, gilt top» 
decorative cover design, 6s. 


The Winged Helmet. 


By HAROLD STEELE MaeKAYE. 
A New Historical Romance, with six Illustrations by'H. C. Epwarps. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover design, 6s. 


The Black Barque. 


A Stirring Sea Story. 
By Capt. T. JENKINS HAINS. 6s. 


London: DEAN & SON, Limrrep, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


George Newnes, Ltd. 


Newnes’ Art Library 

Each volume contains about 64 full pages ia monochrome, and a Frontispiece 
in photogravure. are in many cases made from works which have not 
volume also contains a list of the principal 
BOTTICELLI. By Davey. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Batpry. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Sir J. D. Linton, R.I. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Batpry. 
GOZZOLI. By Hucu Stokes. 
RAPHAEL. By Epccumse STALEY. 
VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxzs. 
G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantint. 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. ArtuuR Bett. 
PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Artuur BELL. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcoim Bet. 
TITIAN (EARLY WORK OF). By Matcorm Bett. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 

“* Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters...... 


excellently reproduced, and ently considerable trouble has been taken to 
— juctions of some of the less known and least accessible of the painters’ 
chief w 


"—Studio. 
Newnes’ Library of the Applied Arts 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing 
information of a really practical value to collectors and students. Parti atten- 
tion has been paid to the illustrations, which are numerous and of the highest quality, 
and include both monochromes and subjects in colour. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn 


KNowLes. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fenn. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenprick. 


Drawings by Great Masters 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page rj in. 
by 84in. The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them printed in 
tints, and of these four or five are mounted on a coloured paper in harmony with the 
tint in which the Illustration is priated. The volumes are bound in delicately tinted 
paper boards with vellum backs, with a beautiful Design printed in three colours. 
4to. 7s. 6d. net each. 


HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Batpry. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 


Manchester G uardian.—“ Is sure of a welcome. The reproductions are printed 
with unusual care.” 


Modern Master Draughtsmen 


Uniform with ‘‘ Drawings ty Great Masters.” 7s. 6d. net each. 


DRAWINGS OF BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woop. 
DRAWINGS BY SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By 


Matcotm 


LATER PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT. 


By H. W. LUCY 
(Toby, M.P.,” of Punch), with over 300 Illustrations by “F. C. G.” (F. 
Carruthers Gould). Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ath —*We wel Mr. Lucy's most entertaining volume, which also 
yields some of the most admirable of the caricatures of ‘ F.C.G.’” 

Daily Chronicle.—“* He (Mr. Lucy) has become a deposi of Parliamentary 
stories gathi from men on all sides of the House, and he tells them in a manner 
which furnishes us with very nt reading.” 

British Weekly.—* There is no describer of Parliament nearly equal to Mr. Lucy 
at his best......Mr. Lucy is altogether unrivalled in his knowledge of the facts that 
underlie every Parliamentary situation.” 


IMPERIAL JAPAN: ‘he and its 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX. 


With 22 full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘ Deserves attention as a well-informed and serious 
essay .... A sane and balanced estimate enlivened by agreeable reminiscences.” 

Athenaum.— A more critically honest and informed delineation of that most 
interesting folk has not come under our notice.” 

China Telegraph.—“ Alike correct and sensible.” 


3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BEGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Prop jetors My Srotriswoops & Co. Lrp., 


street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wasster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


New 
Strand, in the Parish of’ St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 22 / uly, 1905. 
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